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NATIVE COSTUMES. 


HERE are two aspects in which the 
distinctive national costumes of 
Europe and Asia may appeal to the 

interest of the Anglo-Saxon, whose 
ordinary dress conforms to usages with 
which we are all familiar. In Europe it 
is only in the 
peasant class 
that costumes 
of an earlier 
age survive, 
and even 
amongst the 
peasants they 
are, unfortu- 
nately, slowly 
disappearing, 
so that to find 
them we have 
to go further 
end further 
away from 
populous cen- 
tres as the 
years roll on. 
In the East, 
too, the na- 
tional cos- 
tumes are 
giving place, 
in the govern- 
ing classes and 
upper social 





conventional dress of society in Western 
Europe. 

Such survivals of national costume 
are interesting from their quaintness, 
beauty, richness or other quality that 
especially differentiates them from our 
own styles of 
dress, and also 
they afford 
models for 
fancy - dress 
costumes. 
Some of them, 
to be sure, are 
too eccentric 
in character to 
be adopted 
literally by a 
London lady 
in search of a 
fresh idea for 
a fancy ball 
costume, but 
even the most 
impossible 
peasant dress 
may suggest 
ideas, and 
many are un- 
questionably 
very charming 
and attractive. 
Few ladies, 
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admitted, would care to challenge admi- 
ration in the costume of a North Albanian 
woman shown on page 112, but what 
could be more picturesque than the dress 
of an Algerian girl on the same page, and 
what more provoking than that of the 
half-veiled Armenian lady on page 105 ? 

North Albania is especially rich in 
striking costumes. Every district has its 
own peculiari- 
tres: wad 
the different 
classes of in- 
habitants wear 
distinguishin g 
dress also. 
These are so 
well known 
and clearly 
differentia ted 
that a native 
readily places 
a stranger, 
both as regards 
her social rank 
and the dis- 
trict she comes 
from. To 
point out all 
these distinc- 
tions would 
manifestly be 
impossible 
here. Dwellers 
in the moun- 
tains have 
their special 
type, which 
differs from 
that of the 
plain dwellers, 
and these 
again are un- 
like the costumes of the women who 
live in the towns. Just as each Scottish 
clan has its distinguishing plaid, so each 
Albanian tribe has its own peculiar 
variation of the national costume. 

Some of the North Albanian costumes 
are very rich and gorgeous, gold and 
silver embroidery playing a great part in 
the decoration. The Mussulman woman 
of Scodra wears a chemise of silk or 
cotton gauze, according to her social 
position, ornamented with gold embroi- 
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NATIVE COSTUMES. 


dery. The under trousers are of the same 
material, made very full, covering the leg 
to the ankle and fastened at the waist by 
a cord. White stockings and red or 
yellow slippers cover the feet. If the 
woman is wealthy the trousers are 
elaborately embroidered in gold around 
the waist and for some six inches in 
depth at the ankles. For outdoors she 
wears a short 
silk or velvet 
jacket, open in 
front, and a 
long sleeveless 
coat of scarlet 
or purple 
cloth, covered 
with a mass of 
gold embroi- 
dery. Alto- 
gether, it is 
quite a gor- 
geous costume, 
but very effec- 
tually conceals 
all the lines of 
the figure. 
The costume 
of the women 
in the villages 
of the plain 
more nearly 
resembles 
European dress 
than any other 
North Alba- 
nian costume 
does. The 
women of 
Scirocea, a 
village on the 
western shores 
of Lake Sco- 
dra, wear a skirt of very dark red cloth 
over a long chemise of white cotton gauze. 
They also wear the little bodice stay of 
the women of Scodra and an apron of the 
red-and-white striped cotton stuff worn 
by the unmarried girls in the city ; while 
woollen stockings, red slippers, and a 
white veil over the head complete a very 
graceful and becoming costume. The 
women of the villages on the other side 
of the lake wear a dress approximating 
to that of the mountaineers, but their 
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A BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


skirt is of much darker cloth, and a great 
deal fuller andampler. Their jacket also 
is short and close-fitting. The women 
of Vraka, when married, carry a curious 
belt of leather set with three rows of 
cornelians in brass settings, about fifty 
stones in all. These cornelians are found 
in great quantities on the road from 
Scodra to Antivari, and make a very 
handsome, though most cumbrous, belt. 
But of all the people of the plains, the 
women of Diraggyati, a village on the 
banks of the Boiana, wear the most 
curious costume. They wear the gauzy 
chemise, with flowing sleeves, of the 
women of Scodra, and also the waistcoat- 
like stay, which they prefer of white 
cloth, embroidered in red and yellow, 
and with heavy silver buttons down the 
front. Their skirt is short, and of green 
or blue cloth, but the peculiarity of their 
dress consists in the number of many- 
coloured cotton handkerchiefs which they 
carry tucked into their belts. These 
handkerchiefs are strictly for ornament, 
not for use. They are” the largest, 
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gaudiest, and most startling that money 
in Albania can obtain. 

Much more frankly revealing are the 
costumes of the Tyrolese peasantry, of 
which we give several illustrations. 
Though the variety of costume to be 
found in the Alps is by no means so 
great as that existing in many other parts 
of Europe, as in North Albania for 
instance, there are, nevertheless, marked 
differences, if we take the Alps asa whole. 
The costumes of the Hungarian Tyrol are 
plainly differentiated from those of, for 
example, the Bernese Oberland. Tourists 
in the show places of Switzerland rarely 
see the native costumes, unless it be on 
the waitresses at some of the hotels ; we 
must visit the less frequented districts, 
and then on féte days, if we would see 
the Swiss peasant girl in all her quaint 
finery. 

Hungary is prolific in interesting 
native costumes, and the Hungarian 
girls possess a refinement of features that 
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A WOMAN OF PULATI. WOMAN OF CARINTHIA (AUSTRIA). 


AN ORTHODOX SLAV WOMAN. A DUTCH COSTUME, 








HUNGARIAN GIRL..=~-)  — 
helps greatly to set off their dress. How- 
ever simple in general character the Hun- 
garian costume may be, there is always 
some portion of it that is richly ornamen- 
tal. The diversity that so often exists in 
the same country is well illustrated by the 
two costumes of Carinthian girls shown 
on pages 108 and 109, the one extremely 
piquant, and the other, owing in part to 
the absence of colour in the reproduction, 
having a more conventionalair. The cos- 
tumes least likely to prove attractive as 
models for fancy dress are those shown on 
page 109, though if they could be shown in 
colour the effect would be quite different. 
_ The Algerian dress (page 112) is an 
extremely beautiful one, and may well 
suggest an idea for a fancy costume. So, 
too, the Galician and Silesian dresses, 
especially the latter, have individual 
character and charm. The illustrations 
might be indefinitely extended were there 
space, for no Eastern costume is included, 
and Western Europe—France, Spain, and 
Italy—are not represented either. 
It is greatly to be regretted that 
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national costumes should show a ten- 
dency to disappear. Theircontinued use 
should be encouraged, for they add 
immensely to the picturesqueness of 
travel. Besides that, they are for the 
most part of very early origin and inter- 
esting because they bridge a gulf of 
history. They have an undoubted ethical 
value also. Wherever a national costume 
exists it is surrounded by certain worthy 
traditions which it is the pride and ambi- 
tion of those entitled to wear it to.main- 
tain and hand down unimpaired by: any 
act of theirs. Just as a national flag 
appeals to all who acknowledge it to 
guard its honour, so a distinctive local- 
ised dress creates a standard of moral 
responsibility and conduct which is 
common to all, and has often a more 
restraining influence than written law or 
the edicts of religion. 

Those for whom custom dictates a 
definite form of costume, which continues 
from generation to generation with no 
change in its essential features, are 
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GALICIAN GIRL, 


HUNGARIAN GIRL. HUNGARIAN GIRL. 








AN ALGERIAN GIRL. 


fortunate in being spared those vagaries 
of fashion which appear inevitable wher- 
ever civilisation becomes complicated and 
elaborate. In such simpler communities 
opportunities still remain for the personal 
touch in costume in the character and 
elaboration of the decorative element, 
though frequently even the embroidery 
patterns follow a prescribed pattern. In 
such cases personality has but little 
scope except in the quality of the work- 
manship bestowed upon the decorations, 
which, as we know, very often reaches 
an extremely high degree of merit But 
what a contrast is presented by this per- 
sistence of type in dress to what we find 
in highly evolved communities. Here 
persistence is unendurable, change essen- 
tial. What we describe generically as 
Western civilisation is always in a state 
of flux. A general uniformity exists 
wherever its influence extends, but this 
uniformity is undergoing constant change. 
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If we compare the fashions of one gene- 
ration with those of its predecessor the 
change is so great as to make the latter 
term monstrous or ridiculous, but the 
change even from one year to another is 
frequently as striking. 

The changes in fashion ought at least 
to make us broad-minded. What is con- 
demned as unseemly in one generation is 
accepted in another, we discover, as most 
rational and decorous. Doubtless many 
readers will recall the not remote day 
when a lady could not appear on the 
street in London in a bright or white 
dress without incurring remarks disparag- 
ing to her character, and the writer 
remembers when ladies who ventured to 
wear any but white stockings were con- 
sidered no better than they should be. 
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A SOLDIER’S LOVE. 


By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 


V. 
Wuat TRANSPIRED AT THE INN. 


NGUERRAND and his companion 
re-entered the inn under the soli- 
citous gaze of their hostess who, 

having seized from the stable boy the 
circumstances of their departure, had 
suspected disaster, and hoped at least 
that if blood were to be shed it might 
not be that of the fine young gentle- 
man who had both eaten and praised 
her dinner so heartily. 

Her brow expressed relief when she 
saw the two travellers return unhurt 
and to all appearances at ease together ; 
and she hastened to lead them into the 
big parlour of the 7'oison d’Or, where 
she placed chairs for them in front of a 
blazing fire of chestnut logs, and set 
before them on a small table a flask of 
the wine of the country. 

Enguerrand, with a slight bow to his 
companion, took his seat on one side of 
the table; and the little stout man, 
with a sweep of his plumed hat, seated 
himself on the other. 

Each helped himself to a full bum- 
per of the strong red wine, for their 
exertions had given them that com- 
panion to a good bottle, a good thirst ; 
and then sat looking abstractedly into 
the fire, hardly yet freed, in spite of the 
mutual respect which had grown up 
between them, from their late blood- 


thirsty desires. Enguerrand was the 
first to break the silence. 

“Pardon, monsieur,”’ he said, “ but 
I had forgotten a question which I in- 
tended to ask you when you left the 
stable so hastily just now. It seemed 
to me that I heard you address your 
horse by the name of Bothwell?” 

“It is possible, monsieur. His name 
is Bothwell, or so I have been told, 
though it is true I was not present at 
his christening.” 

‘* And Bothwell is a Scottish name ! ” 

“ Also possible, seeing that it was 
from a Scotchman I obtained him.” 

“Monsieur, my name is de Roch- 
eouart. Can yours by any chance be 
Cameron?” 

“Monsieur, my name is de Bouff- 
leurs, and so it cannot be Cameron.” 

“ Monsieur de Bouffleurs, I am 
obliged to you,” said Enguerrand, and 
he filled himself another glass from the 
flask. “* Nevertheless,” he thought, “ I 
am not yet satisfied.” 

“You make for Calais, I believe? ”’ 
he resumed after a pause. 

M. de Bouffleurs’ hand stole quietly 
to his sword-hilt ; but he remembered 
its condition in time and laughed softly. 

‘“M. de Rocheouart,” he said, “ it is 
as true I make for Calais as that my 
horse’s name is Bothwell and my own 
is not Cameron. But it is also true I 
travel upon my private affairs and alone.” 
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The intonation on the last words 
silenced Enguerrand, who retreated, 
baffled by this information which in- 
formed him of nothing. After a 
moment, however, an idea struck him ; 
and requesting the hostess to bring him 
a needle and thread, he took one of 
the Scottish geritleman’s gold buttons 
from his pouch and commenced rather 
clumsily to stitch it to the sleeve 
of his doublet. “‘ These buttons are 
golden ones,” he thought, “and it 
will not seem strange that I should 
desire to ornament my sleeve with 
them ; while, on the other hand, should 
my little fat friend be indeed this 
Cameron we have heard of, perchance 
he will give some sign that will tell 
us more than his tongue—for it is cer- 
tain that member is not nearly so ready 
as his sword.” 

It was difficult for Enguerrand, who 
was not an expert with the needle, to 
sew on his button and watch his com- 
panion at the same time, unless, indeed, 
he were to squint furiously ; but after a 
time he ran the needle through his fin- 
ger, and hearing an exclamation, which 
he took to be one of commiseration, he 
looked up and found that the eyes of 
M. de Bouffleurs were fixed with an 
intent gaze not indeed upon his wound, 
but upon the button. “ Aha! we burn,” 
he thought and took a second button 
from his pouch. 

This time M. de Bouffleurs half rose 
from his seat to peer over the table. 
“Those are handsome buttons, mon- 
sieur,”” he said. 

Enguerrand eyed them critically. 
“Yes, they are handsome.” And he 
drew a third from his pocket. 

“Have you by chance any more of 
them?” 

“ Several.” 

M. de Bouffleurs commenced to fid- 
get in his chair. 

“It seemed to me, monsieur, that 
you called yourself de Rocheouart. Is 
it possible that you were not mistaken, and 
that your name is in reality Dundas?” 

‘Ventre de biche, monsieur, I should 
know my own name, and I tell you it 
is de Rocheouart.” 
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‘“* Are you from Paris? ”’ 

Enguerrand lowered his needle and 
turned round. ‘“ M. de Bouffleurs,”” he 
said, ‘“‘I am not from Paris. I might 
indeed retort on you that I am travel- 
ling on business, and to a destination, 
which are my private concerns. But 
I prefer to be more courteous. I will 
even be frank with you. You appear 
interested in my buttons. Would it 
amuse you to know that I am journey- 
ing on affairs connected with those 
articles?” 

“I thank you for your frankness, M. 
de Rocheouart, and endeavour to return 
it. I, too, am travelling in buttons, 
though, pardieu! how it chances that 
I have thus come down to peddling I 
can hardly even yet comprehend.” 

“You go to Calais?” 

* Yes.” 

“To an inn called the . . .” 

“The Brave Ecossais.” 

“Where you will meet a sea-captain 
WE 5.6.47 

“Who will take me to England, of 
all foggy places in the world? Yes, 
monsieur, it is so. But again I say, 
then, your name must be Dundas and 
not de Rocheouart |” 

“And yours Cameron and not de 
Bouffleurs ! But I see I must be still 
more frank or we shall misunderstand 
each other,” said Enguerrand. “ M. 
de Bouffleurs, many things may happen 
inaday. This morning I knew nothing 
of these buttons or of this name 
Cameron. A brave gentleman whom I 
chanced to aid against some assassins 
who had already given him his death 
blow, died some hours ago in my arms. 
In dying he implored me to take these 
buttons to a certain personage in 
England. He gave me instructions 
which it is evident you yourself have 
shared. Although your name may not 
be Cameron, there can be no doubt, I 
think, that you are the person I was 
told to expect on the road to Calais. 
Assure me of this fact, monsieur, by 
meeting me with equal frankness.” 

M. de Bouffleurs produced a dozen 
buttons from a recess in his grey 
doublet. 


They corresponded in every 
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particular with those which Enguerrand 
bore. “ It seems we are associates in 
a common cause,” he said, “a cause 
which you appear to know as little of as 
I. I, too, within the last forty-eight 
hours, was ignorant of the name of 
Dundas, or Cameron, or, in faith, of 
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horse and what of gold he carried on 
him. True generosity, pardieu ! con- 
sidering that it was I who killed him!” 

“* You killed this Cameron ! What a 
strange fate! For it was he? it was a 
Scottish gentleman with whom you 
fought, was it not?” 


“ Those ave handsome buttons, monsieur,” he said. 


Bothwell either. It chanced, however, 
yesterday, that an argument into which 
I was led by a gentleman on the road 
hither, and which terminated in his 
death, made me heir, I hardly know 
how, to his errand. It may have been 


because he also made me heir to his 


““Mor’dieu ! seeing that we fought 
on the subject of his horse’s name, and 
that is Bothwell.” 

“ Bothwell! Ah, yes!” 

“ Yes, Bothwell. As a true French- 
man, you understand, I may have made 
allusions little flattering to the churlish 
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husband of fair Marie Stuart—I forget 
precisely how it came about—I know 
he fought even worse than he argued. 
He fell at the third pass after attempt- 
ing a tierce haute utterly inadequate to 
the situation. It appeared that he re- 
gretted our argument, when he dis- 
covered that he was dying, for he was 
on his way to deliver important 
despatches in England when we met. 
His loyalty to his mission triumphed 
over his hatred for the man who had 
given him a lesson in the management 
of his sword. He attempted to buy 
me over to his cursed Jacobite side. 
I am no partisan. I fight for my own 
hand. I refused. He then attempted 
to argue me round. But he had 
already and fatally exposed his weak- 
ness at that game. Finally he implored 
me in the name of some wench called 
Jean or Kitty or Margaret, and I 
yielded. He gave me these buttons 


which, whatever they may contain, are 
certainly of gold and weighty ; and he 
gave me his pouch and his horse, which 
I have continued to call Bothwell, be- 


cause I may some day meet another 
Scotchman whom I can quarrel with 
about it—for the Scotch fight willingly. 
He impressed upon me the same 
instructions which you appear to have 
received, and here I am on my way to 
Calais, and thence to England. So we 
two, equally by hazard, have taken the 
places of these two Scottish gentlemen 
who seem to have protected their skins 
so badly and their missions so well. 
Ventre de biche! monsieur, it would 
have been strange if I had killed you, 
for, as I understand, you have the com- 
mencement of the sentence of which I 
possess the end—the key to our ciphers, 
and without which our missions would 
be futile. It must be hands off ! mon- 
sieur, until we leave England again, 
and pardieu! I am sorry, for though 
I love the man with whom I fight, I hate 
him with whom I cannot fight!” 
“You will mot perhaps have reason 
to hate me long for that cause,” said 
Enguerrand with a strange smile. 
“ For to deliver our letters and preserve 
our skins among these islanders should 
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not be difficult for two French gentle- 
men. Our mission accomplished and 
once again on our native shores, we can 
resume the argument which the break- 
ing of your sword interrupted.” 

‘“Pardieu ! which your own gener- 
osity permitted to end satisfactorily for 
me, you mean, monsieur. Though I 
might have made you warm, indeed, I 
fancy I should have needed more than a 
third of my sword to hold my own with 
you. But do not despise these 
islanders. Some of them are pretty 
swords. I have heard that a Monsieur 
Thomas Wharton, to whom I bear a 
letter...” 

“ And I also!” 

“Ah! well, it seems that this Whar- 
ton—who must certainly be a French- 
man in disguise—is a pretty hand with 
the rapier. Had he not been so, indeed, 
his life must have been a short one, for 
he has fought innumerable duels. It 
is said that though he has never given a 
challenge, he has also never refused 
one ; and has never taken a life, though 
he has not fought without having his 
adversary’s life at his mercy. He 
appears to have a trick of disarming 
which is irresistible, and he should be 
an interesting man to meet. Though, 
Peste ! he has strange ideas! For to 
present your opponent, whom you have 
disarmed and put to shame, with his 
life, is, | fancy, to make an enemy who 
will never forgive you. So, unless these 
islanders are different to the rest of 
the world, this Wharton must wear a 
shirt of mail when he walks abroad on 
dark nights. However, to tell the 
truth, it was the chance of meeting this 
man which finally decided me to accept 
M. Bothwell’s commission.” 

“My little fat friend is decidedly 
bloodthirsty,” soliloquised Enguerrand. 
‘“ But wait, my fine gentleman ! I shall 
learn! I shall learn—and then we 
shall see!” 

While these two queerly assorted 
companions sat and emptied their flask 
of wine, the parlour of the Z7oison d’Or 
commenced to fill with the usual fre- 
quenters of an inn at evening time— 
those whose homes were empty and who 
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desired company, and those whose 
houses were full and who sought drink 
—together with a passing traveller or 
two. . 

Among these latter Enguerrand 
noticed a man whose face he seemed to 
know. After a moment’s cogitation he 
concluded that the stranger resembled 
slightly the steel-clad warrior whom he 
had pricked with his sword, and who 
had fled so quickly with his purse ; and 
he gave him a keen glance. 

The man, a rather small figure, with 
a pale pointed face and restless eyes, 
met his gaze, however, placidly, and 
gave no sign of recognising Enguer- 
rand. He sat quietly drinking his wine 
in a corner of the room retired from 
the fireplace, and as he was now 
dressed like any ordinary citizen in a 
plain suit of sober brown, and resem- 
bled nothing less than a hired bravo, 
our hero commenced to distrust his 
memory. “It is true,” he thought, 


“ that I saw more of the fourth cuirass’s 
back than his face, and might easily be 
wronging this man in suspecting him. 


He has not now upon him yellow 
breeches, so it is useless for me to look 
for the hole my sword must have made ; 
and I can hardly invent an excuse for 
requesting him to undress. Besides, I 
doubt, even if it were the same man, 
if he would remember me, he 
quickly !"" Nevertheless, it seemed to 
Enguerrand that, two purses being 
better than one, he might with advan- 
tage keep an eye on this unobtrusive 
stranger. 

Meanwhile his attention was dis- 
tracted for the moment by a squabble 
which was going forward on his own 
side of the room. 

A traveller had approached, and, 
seeing no other seat vacant, had ven- 
tured to take a third chair which 
happened to be standing at M. de 
Bouffleur’s table. He was a tall red- 
faced man, with a humorous look, and 
he nodded amicably to our two friends 
as he seated himself. 

Monsieur de Bouffleurs sniffed audi- 
bly at this cool behaviour, and frowned 
on the intruder, but the latter only 


fled so 
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smiled good-humouredly, and volun- 
teered to stand a bottle, seeing that the 
flask on the table was already almost 
empty. Enguerrand declined the offer 
with a bow, but de Bouffleurs appeared 
still to resent the stranger’s cool appro- 
priation of a place at their table, and 
replied irritably. 

“We need neither your company nor 
your wine, my good fellow,” he said 
cuttingly. ‘‘ You have forced the first 
upon us ; we shall be barely quits if you 
spare us the second.” 

The big red-faced man looked. down 
upon de Bouffleurs as a Newfoundland 
might look at a kitten who had tried to 
bite his nose. “ Pardieu!” he said 
good-naturedly, “ an inn is a free place, 
and when one wants to sit down one 
takes the first chair that comes. If you 
want not my company, I am content to 
drink alone, but drink I will, come what 
may come!” 

“ But not at this table,”’ returned de 
Bouffleurs, who, true to the character 
given him by the host and hostess, 
appeared to seek a needless quarrel. 

By way of answer the stranger 
ordered a bottle of Burgundy, and when 
it was brought placed it upon the table 
by his side. De Bouffleurs coolly 
reached his hand out and seized the 
bottle, but before he could make 
another movement the big man had 
seized his wrist and, crushing it, had 
forced him to drop his prey. De Bouff- 
leurs, without changing countenance, 
sprang to his feet and drew his sword, 
but a roar of laughter from the company 
recalled to him its mangled condition. 
He stood looking from side to side for 
a second, and then his gaze fell upon the 
little quiet man in the corner, who had 
hardly raised his eyes from the ground 
during the altercation. De Bouffleurs 
stepped towards him. “ Here, Mon- 
sieur Unsociable!" he said, touching 
him on the shoulder, “ you do not talk, 
and you drink by yourself —you are not 


‘amusing ; but I will pay you a compli- 


ment, I will use your sword. If you 
have ought to complain of you can 
wield it to your soul's content when I 
have done with this gentleman who 
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seats himself so coolly at other people’s 
tables.” So saying, with a quick move- 
ment he snatched the other’s sword from 
its sheath and turned back to the tables. 

The little quiet man’s eyes flashed, 
but he merely gave a laugh which was 
re-echoed round the room. 

“‘ A bravo would have resented that,” 
thought Enguerrand. ‘“ Yet his eyes for 
a second flashed ominously enough.” 

De Bouffleurs marched up to the 
red-faced man who awaited him calmly. 
“Shall we go outside Monsieur Red- 
face?”’ asked de Bouffleurs. 

“ Thank you, monsieur, I find myself 
very well here.” 

De Bouffleurs raised his sword to 
strike him, but the big man seized his 
arm again in a grip of steel, and still 
holding it, turned to the company. 
“* Gentlemen | ”’ he said in a loud hearty 
voice, “ you have been witness how this 
argument began. Cannot a man take a 
vacant chair in an inn—ma foi! the 
only vacant chair !—without having his 
doublet pierced by some fire - eating 
cavalier. Go to, young sir! you are 
too young to fight, and I am not a 
fighting man, though I can give you a 
buffet as well as another. But now I 
look at you again more closely, I be- 
lieve you are older than you seem, and 
should have more sense.” 

De Bouffleurs took badly enough 
this reference to his personal appear- 
ance, and the quarrel would certainly 
have ended worse ; but the big man had 
a big voice, and the crowd, which gener- 
ally shouts with the loudest speaker, 
and always applauds a disparaging per- 
sonal reference, interfered, and he 
found himself quickly separated from 
his adversary and forced into an oppo- 
site corner of the room. Enguerrand, 
who considered only the success of their 
mission, ‘followed and attempted to 
pacify the indignant little man, who 
seated himself at a table now made 
vacant, and groaned aloud. “ You see 
how it is!” he said, “ you see! There 
is a man big enough to swallow me— 
mille diables! he has crushed my 


wrist |—and he has a heart like a 
Oh! certainly we 


squeezed sponge | 
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will go to England! But I will return 
this sword, which I may not use to-night 

. unless .. .” He stepped over 
to the little quiet man who alone had 
taken no part in the discussion. “ Your 
sword, monsieur, with many thanks,” 
he said, smiling. “ I suppose you your- 
self only carry it for show like so many 
others hereabouts? ” 

The little man’s eyes seemed to flash 
again, but he merely waved the weapon 
aside. “I pray you keep it, monsieur,” 
he said, ‘‘ since your own is broken. Like 
our red-faced friend, I am no fighter, 
and as I am a poor citizen, it would only 
be in my way.” 

De Bouffleurs returned to Enguer- 


rand with a comic sigh. “ Another 
bottle of wine,” he said. ‘‘ I must get 
drunk ! Oh, yes, we will certainly go 
to England!” 


Enguerrand, hoping to see him settle 
down, good-naturedly aided him to 
finish one bottle, but when his com- 
panion ordered another and yet an- 
other, he made his excuses and retired 
to bed, after a vain attempt to induce 
Bouffleurs to accompany him. 

Towards morning he was aroused by 
a terrific thumping in the passage out- 
side, and imagining murder, or at least 
thieves, he sprang from his bed and 
opened his door. At the door opposite 
stood de Bouffleurs, very drunk, and 
engaged in banging on the panels, while 
he called on the red-faced man to come 
out and fight. For a time no answer 
came to him; but after a while a 
muffled voice drowned in snores re- 
quested some one to tell him that if he 
were not good he would be smacked, 
and that in any case he would have a 
terrible headache under his curls in the 
morning. 

De _ Bouffleurs tearfully implored 
Heaven to look down on his wrongs. 
“I will go to England—oh, certainly, 
I will go to England,” he said, falling 
over his sword ; “ but I will go to bed 
first,” and he made for Enguerrand’s 
door. The latter, however, disgusted 
at his condition, slammed his portal, 
and de Bouffleurs continued his com- 
plaining way down the passage. 
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“This firebrand will certainly get 
himself killed before we can reach Eng- 
land,” said Enguerrand, as he returned 
grumbling to his bed. “For even 
though he be invincible with the sword, 
some one, like our big friend over 
there, will lose his temper with him and 
wring his neck—a fate I should not 
grieve over for his own sake, parbleu ! 
but, alas! he has half the key to our 
cipher, as he himself has said, and un- 
less I can wheedle it from him when he 
is drunk, I see nothing for it but to join 
in his quarrels and attempt to bring him 
with a sound skin to England. Peste ! 
it is a hard fate which has made me 
guardian to such a swashbuckler, but 
my brains must counteract his folly, I 
suppose! And now to bed, where I 
never thought to sleep again when I had 
my back against that tree this morning. 
Let me see—that thrust of his over the 
guard should be possible to parry. 


thus |!’ and after a few minutes scien- 
tific passing, with the bedpost as an 
adversary, Enguerrand said his prayers 


and got into bed. 


VI: 
MONSIEUR DE BOUFFLEURS. 

N the morning our two Jacobite con- 
spirators, who thought of nothing 
in the world less than conspiring 

Jacobitically, but who had nevertheless 
been thus strangely pressed into the 
service of the unfortunate James Stuart, 
bade farewell to the Zoison d'Or, and 
continued their journey towards Calais. 

Dunois, save for a slight stiffness in 
the near fetlock, had recovered from 
his lameness which had never been very 
serious ; while Bothwell, M. de Bouft- 
lcurs’ gelding, had escaped unhurt from 
the catastrophe on the preceding night, 
and the two companions made fair way, 
jogging along side by side. 

For a time they rode in silence. 
Enguerrand’s thoughts were fixed on 
the journey before them, and its pro- 
bable influence upon his future fortunes. 
De Bouffleurs had a headache, as the 
red-faced stranger at the inn had pro- 
phesied, and during the morning occu- 
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pied himself with nursing his complaint, 
and cursing a district where all the 
world was willing to quarrel but no one 
would fight. 

After lunch, however, he recovered 
his spirits, and became a more amusing 
companion, enlivening the way with 
songs and jests and stories of his duels, 
until Enguerrand, himself rather a 
silent character, grew astonished at this 
mixture of buffoonery combined with so 
masterful a method of sword play and 
so much eagerness to exercise it. 

‘““ | was wondering,” he said, after a 
long silence, during which his com- 
panion had rebuked him for his taci- 
turnity and lack of liveliness, “ how it 
can be that a gentleman of your excel- 
lence with his weapon—an excellence 
which I must confess it is difficult to 
believe could well be surpassed—can 
enter so readily into these low brawls 
and needless encounters, which it seems 
to me can serve no purpose but to bring 
the name of cavalier into disrepute. I 
have always understood that the con- 
sciously strong does not attack the 
weak. Crillon, the ‘ brave of the brave,’ 
I have heard did not willingly draw a 
sword which he never sheathed without 
honour, and even this Monsieur Thomas 
Wharton, whom you spoke of, has not 
given a challenge, you say?” 

“Peste |! Monsieur de 
when you do _ speak, 
straight |” 

“I find it saves misunderstandings.” 

‘“ Marvellously, doubtless! Never- 
theless there is reason in what you say, 
were it to any one but me you said it. 
Monsieur, at my uncle’s in the country 
there dwelt an old rooster who was at 
once the pride and the terror ot the 
poultry yard. The hens, his wives, 
admired and loved him, or permitted 
him to love them, and the young 
cockerels looked up to him while they 
feared him. Woe, however, to the 
male, however youthful, who ventured 
too near the old rooster at feeding time, 
or who dared to dally with the pullets. 
He would be at least spurred and 
pecked, if not haply slain. I remem- 
ber, however, that this selfish rooster 


Rocheouart, 
you speak 
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chanced to break his leg one day, and, 
unable to travel about in search of 
food, he became thin and weak, and 
the moment came at last when he found 
himself at the mercy of one ot these 
youthful cockerels whom he had so 
often pecked and maltreated. I was 
present while the youngster, spurred 
doubtless by the memory of many in- 
juries, set upon him while he lay help- 
less, and so pecked his skull that the 
brains protruded, and he died. Mon- 
sieur, as a boy I was fat and undersized 
and weak, and this revenge, or rather, 
this execution, impressed me. As a 
man I avenge on adult mankind the 
injuries I received once from those 
stronger than myself.” 

“You had an unhappy childhood?” 

““Mor'dieu! I often wonder I sur- 
vived ! I could tell you... .” 

“Pray do so.” 

“Why not? It will serve to pass the 
time, and as we are to be companions, 
and have been adversaries, it is as well 
to know something of one another.”” So 
saying,the little fat man, his curl -topped 
brow already clouding with memories of 
the injuries he had sustained from man- 
kind, commenced his history, to En- 
guerrand’s great edification, and, we 
hope, to our readers’, though it is true 
that, unlike our hero, they. are at 
liberty to pass on and leave it unheard. 

“| have always understood,” com- 
menced M. de Bouffleurs, “ that the 
circumstances connected with my birth, 
and the time immediately preceding 
that event, were peculiar ; but as I have 
no recollection of them, I had better tell 
that part of my story as it was told to 
me by a man, whom, by the way, I after- 
wards killed, not because it was not 
true, unfortunately, but because he told 
it tome. It commenced thus : 

“The Countess stopped the carriage 
at the foot of the hill, and, telling the 
servants to wait for her, ascended alone 
the little winding path which led to the 
wood-crowned heights above. The 
shades of evening were already drawing 
on, and when once she had passed out 
ot sight of the gaudy equipage with its 
stamping horses and magnificent re- 
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tainers, the scene resembled solitude it- 
self. The path wound up a little olive- 
crowned hill and’ between an avenue ot 
those trees. The hill stood in the 
centre of a huge and thickly wooded 
valley, enclosed on every side by lofty 
mountains, so high that while their 
lower reaches were covered with olives 
and vines, their tops were white with 
almost eternal snow. As she ascended 
ever higher, the jingling of the horses’ 
bits and the occasional pawing of 
their hoofs became inaudible. The 
birds appeared to have ceased to sing, 
and the trees remained motionless, their 
leaves not even rustling. Not a sound 
but the quick breathing of the Countess 
was to be heard ; everything appeared 
to be asleep or dead. 

“An ordinary woman would have 
trembled amid this solitude, or fled ; 
but the Countess continued her way 
resolutely, only a slight flush on her 
naturally pale but beautifully rounded 
cheek showing that she, whose longest 
promenade in six months had been from 
her palace-door to her litter and back 
again, felt the unwonted exertion of 
this ascent. 

‘*A woman of thirty-five, a widow at 
twenty, of high birth, ot incredibly 
vast possessions, of a passionate and 
ambitious nature, which had permitted 
her to attempt everything, and to weary 
of all, the Countess yet might well have 
trembled on this evening, for she went 
to try, what she had long believed it 
impossible to find, a new experience. 

“As she neared the top of the little 
hill, and entered the shade made by the 
olive trees growing thicker, suddenly a 
voice arose singing above the silence, 
and the Countess with a little shiver 
stopped. A fallen tree lay upon the 
ground near by, and regardless of her 
satin and brocaded gown she sank upon 
it, as if her limbs were unable to bear 
her further, and with her rounded chin 
resting upon her white hands she 
listened. 

“The voice, that of a man, a full 
rounded tenor, rose and swelled, incre- 
dibly sweet, above the silence ; and the 
song, a heart-broken essay upon mis- 






fortune and despair, seemed by some 
strange accident to blend with the 
silence of the place and make the lone- 
liness more terrible. 

“It ceased at last; a nightingale 
appeared to answer for a moment from 
far down in the valley, and all was still 
again. The Countess, with a last look 
down the path in the direction of her 
carriage, rose and continued her way. 


“Where the olives grew thickest she © 


came suddenly upon a little hut made 
of osiers and boughs. It was in dark- 
ness, and appeared deserted, but as she 
tapped with fingers which now trembled 
indeed upon the warped and broken 
door, a sound came from within, and in 
a moment a figure stood before her. 

“Tt was that of a tall man, clad in a 
long loose frock made ot camel’s hair, 
and resembling a monk’s robe. The 
face of the figure was covered with a 
heavy black mask, and the hands, 
folded over his breast, were hidden in 
the long sleeves of his garment. Fora 
moment the two gazed at one another, 
the tall figure upright and motionless, 
the Countess staring through the dusk 
as if her dark passionate eyes would 
pierce this mask and disclose the tea- 
tures which at the same time she might 
have shuddered to see. 

“* You knocked? You want me?’ 
said the man at last sternly, but the 
voice was sweet. 

“* Ferdinand, said the Countess 
softly, then ‘ Ferdinand!" in a tone 
that might almost have been one of 
supplication. 

“* Ves, I am Ferdinand—Ferdinnd 
the singer—now Ferdinand the leper. 
What do you want?’ 

“The Countess shivered, and drew 
her cloak closer round her. 

“*T heard...” she murmured, 
‘, ,. the peasants talk of this wonder- 
ful voice heard every evening on these 
heights . . . of this terrible solitude 
. . . of your sad fate .. .’ 

““* Sad indeed,’ said the dark figure 
sternly ; ‘but there is a leprosy, a 


decay ot the heart more gloomy still. 
You remember me now—you pity me— 
you venture in this solitude to visit the 
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A tall man clad in a long loose 
frock and masked. 


shattered man to whom life with his 


fellows has become for ever impossible. 
You laughed when you broke the heart 
ot the gay and brilliant young man who 
would have given you a love which you 
—even you—could never know. Yes, 
I am Ferdinand—Ferdinand whom you 
had driven from your palace by your 
lackeys’ whips, because . . . because 


“* Because you loved me!’ the 
woman's voice had a little touch of 
triumph in it, and the dark figure in 
his turn trembled. ‘ But,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘but where is my pride now? 
Am I not here? May one not repent? 


c—z2 
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Tt is only Heaven that can say “Too 
late,” and even Heaven, they say, will 
pardon. 

“* Heaven may, but man sometimes 
cannot. While you have thought of 
repentance I have dreamed of revenge.’ 

“* Revenge?’ 

“*Revenge. I! beaten by your 
lackeys! I! scorned because | loved, 
and dared to tellmy love! I! a leper, 
hated and deserted by my kind! May 
I not hope for revenge?’ 

“* Revenge, and on a woman! A 
woman who hardly knew her heart! ’ 

‘““* Have you a heart?’ 

“*Ah, Ferdinand, now you are 
cruel! Can this indeed be you, once 
so gay and merry? This dress, this 
terrible place, this loneliness! Ah! 
how can you bear it?’ 

“*And this mask! you forget the 
mask!’ pursued the figure rémorse- 
lessly, while the Countess shuddered. 

“ Sinking to her knees, she caught 
the rough robe of the unknown in her 
white hands. ‘Have pity! Ah! I 
was not even sure you loved me.’ 

“* Yet my crime was that I told you 
so; and my punishment blows from 
your servants, and this fearful disease 
caught in some hovel where I hid, flying 
from your kinsmen incensed against me 
by your pride.’ 

“* Forgive me,’ cried the unhappy 
woman, clasping the figure’s robe, ‘for 
Iam here! Say but the word and I 
will sacrifice all to come to you—even 
to live here and tend you. Your voice 
to-night, singing despairingly, has 
reached and softened a heart which has 
ever been too hard. I know it! Ah! 
forgive me, Ferdinand, for . . . for I 

I love you.’ 

“ The dark figure made a sudden step 
forward, and his arms went out; but 
he drew back again. 

“* You know not what you say,’ he 


murmured. ‘Think! think what I 
am. Not the young man you knew, 


and whom in your haughty way you 
would caress and sometimes laughingly 
call handsome. Touch but my hand 
and you would shudder. Drop this 
mask, and the ravages the fell disease 
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has made in the features you knew 
would cause you to swoon. Even my 
voice will wither and become mute in 
time.’ 

“* Ferdinand,’ said, the Countess, 
rising and approaching the figure, who 
involuntarily drew back still further, 
‘you know me little when you think I 
fear. Your condition, your misfortunes, 
have softened a heart neither your voice 
nor your person had power once to 
move. Listen tome. Benotso harsh ! 
Must I tell you again that I am here?’ 

“Her scented breath brushed the 
figure’s mask. He felt her satin robe 
against his rough frock. But he still 
resisted. 

“* Think ! think what you say,’ he 
murmured. ‘ You may yet draw back.’ 

‘“* But the Countess moved closer, and 
this time the figure stopped. ‘Think!’ 
he repeated. ‘ You may repent again. 
Your heart, even your senses, may de- 
ceive you.’ 

‘“** Ferdinand, I love you,’ murmured 
the Countess, and her hand clasped the 
rough arm ot his dress. 

“With a swift movement he seized 
her and held her in his strong arms, 
while his eyes flashed through his 
mask. 

“* You fear not?” he asked. 

“ * Nothing.’ 

“He stooped his head to her face, 
while his eyes seemed to flame through 
the black silk that surrounded them. 
‘Touch but my lips and you become 
like me,’ he said. ‘Consider, and 
tempt me not.’ 

“For answer the woman’s unresist- 
ing figure bowed towards him. The 
mask bent lower, and his lips met the 
red curves turned up to him. For a 
moment the terrible embrace lasted ; 
then with a laugh which had something 
ot malicious triumph in its joy, the dark 
figure stood upright again. The black 
silk fell from his face and showed to the 
trembling Countess, not a face eaten 
and ravaged by disease, but the fresh 
and ruddy features of a handsome and 
smiling young man. 

“A few moments after, through the 
now fast-closing shades ot night, a man 
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descended the winding path towards the 
carriage, bearing in his arms the figure 
ot the Countess, who had swooned— 
from joy, we will presume, at this 
resurrection from the tomb ot despair. 

“I was born in Italy. Of the few 
years immediately subsequent to this 
important circumstance I have little 
recollection. I faintly remember a 
great house with a marble courtyard, on 
whose slippery surface I constantly tell 
and broke my nose ; a crowd of familiar 
and affectionate servants, an extrava- 
gantly dressed woman with a lovely 
face which never smiled on me, and a 
tall man with a wonderful voice, who 
sometimes sang to me nursery rhymes 
whose softness and beauty were a de- 
light to me, and sometimes shouted at 
me with the harshness and loudness of 
the fiend himself. 

“TI have heard that the great house 
was my mother’s palace—the servants 
her retainers—the lovely woman who 
never—ah ! never—smiled on me, her- 
self—and the man with the wonderful 
voice my father. But at an age when I 
was still too young to make certain of 
these facts I was dismissed, and I 
vanished from their sight for ever. 

““T have reason to believe that my 
father married my mother after her ex- 
pedition to the olive-crowned hill, that 
they lived happily for a short while, un- 
happily for a longer time, and that then 
quarrels arose. The Countess who, 
when she was young and beautiful, had 
brooked no opposition to an impetuous 
will, bore with impatience my father’s 
attempts to rule her. They agreed to 
separate, and not long after my father 
died, not, I believe, greatly regretted 
by the Countess. It seems probable 
that her sudden love for him had not 
a long life, and had been merely the 
outcome of the part he played so skil- 
fully on that little mountain in the silent 
valley. 

‘“* However, by imagining that ruse, it 
appears that my father had a consider- 
able knowledge of womankind, which, 
being a tenor, it is after all to be sup- 
posed he would have had. 

“As for me I was sent to an uncle, 
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who kept me until he died. He was 
the brother of my father, a stern, hard; 
common man of fifty, with a gaunt 
frame and fierce eyes, who had fought 
with Gustavus Adolphus against Tilly, 
earning thereby much renown but little 
profit. He had retired on growing old 
to a small property in the country, 
where he attempted to play the part 
of seigneur among the neighbouring 
peasants. 

“ He cared little for me, and I grew 
up as best I could ; only a certain lin- 
gering natural pride preventing me from 
becoming like my only companions, the 
village louts, and rescuing my mind 
from its sole destination, stupidity. 

““T have said that, as a boy, I was 
fat, undersized and weak. My play- 
mates, being such as they were, without 
brains or manners, it is natural perhaps 
that they should have made my per- 
sonal appearance a matter ot ridicule 
among themselves, and that I should 
have been the butt of many jests, the 
object of many opprobrious nicknames. 
I say it is natural, perhaps, but never- 
theless I resented their rudeness bit- 
terly. Alas! my resentment only 
served to make my life more unbear- 
able. If, unable to support longer the 
jests and sarcasms of my companions, I 
retired in despair to my uncle’s house, 
it was only to be obliged to return 
again, driven forth as much by his 
harshness and coldness as by a natural 
longing for youthful society. If I re- 
turned, it was only after a short time to 
wish myself at home again and out of 
reach of my tormentors. 

“As I grew older I attempted to 
defend myself with blows. Alas! with 
their arms my low companions beat me 
even more effectually than with their 
tongues. My sense of injury, my youth- 
ful rage, instead ot terrifying them, only 
caused them to laugh; and, bruised 
and beaten, I was invariably compelled 
to drag my little fat body to the woods, 
where I could ponder over the injustice 
ot mankind undisturbed. 

“It was when I was almost thirteen 
years old that I made my only friend. 
This man, who for many years had 
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taken no notice of me, was my uncle's 
groom and general factotum, an old 
soldier who had served with his master 
at the Passage of the Lech, and who, 
having lost a leg in that celebrated vic- 
tory, had been content to retire with 
my uncle from the service, and accept 
a small pension for his present services. 

‘““ This one-legged warrior, struck one 
day by the spirit with which I attempted 
to return the injuries of my playmates, 
acquired a liking for me, and took me 
under his charge on an occasion when I 
returned sobbing and with many bruises 
to my home. 

“*You are too young yet to use a 
sword,’ he said, after considering me 
carefully and examining my flabby 
muscles. ‘And you could never hold 
your own in any other way with those 
bacon-fed swine yonder. They thrash 
you, young master, and they will con- 
tinue to thrash you, for, ma foi! you are 
droll, but at least, pardieu ! I will make 
you so that you will not feel their 
beatings !’ And without any ceremony 
he proceeded to give me such a flogging 
with his wooden leg, which he had taken 
off for the purpose, that the blows of my 
companions seemed light in comparison. 

“This prescription for curing bad by 
worse he continued to administer daily, 
until in truth my back became so 
seasoned that I certainly gave my play- 
mates the satisfaction of seeing me weep 
less often ; and as it was a case now of 
blows, whether at home or abroad, I 
concluded that society was very sadly 
constituted, but that it was constituted 
so, and that I had better make the best 
of it. 

“When, after much pain, I had 
arrived at this conclusion, I discovered 
by a peculiar coincidence I had less 
blows to bear. 

“One day my old soldier ceased to 
flog me and, taking me aside to a quiet 
spot sequestered from my uncle's view, 
he produced a sword and put it into my 
hands. Then, taking a stout oak sapling, 
he set himself opposite me, and gave me 
a first lesson in fencing. The terms of 
the encounter were that I was at liberty 
to stick him where I could, while he, 
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on the other hand, belaboured me with 
his sapling. As he had great skill with 
his weapon and I had none, it followed 
that for the first few lessons I was much 
too busily engaged in preserving my 
skin from bruises to give my attention to 
completing my part of the contract. 
However, after a while, I achieved a 
certain skill in defence, and, one day, 
having received a crack on the skull 
that made me see a thousand sparks, I 
made such a terrific lunge forward that 
I actually contrived to stick my sword 
into his stomach. 

“The wound was not a serious one, 
but the sight of the blood flowing down 
his jerkin had a great effect upon me. 
From that time I was a different being. 
I deserted my village playmates, and 
gave my days and nights up to imagin- 
ing new thrusts, and exercising myself 
with my weapon. The wound I had 
made in my friend’s stomach sent me 
wild with delight, and opened for me 
tremendous vistas of future pleasures. 
Small, fat, and weak as I was, I yet 
saw that with a foot or two of steel 
in my hands I had been able to draw 
blood from one of Gustavus’s warriors, 
and in time might become the equal 
even of giants. 

“On my friend's stomach becoming 
healed, he resigned his sapling and took 
to his sword, with which he was better 
able to defend himself against my fury ; 
and, indeed, as time went on, my exces - 
sive anxiety and constant exercise of my 
weapon made it necessary for him to 
put forth all his skill to hold his own 
with me. Yet he was a lovely sword. 
The fact that he was nearly sixty and 
had a wooden leg, made him use a style 
of sword-play peculiarly his own, and 
which depended upon the rigidity of his 
wrist and the solid immovability of his 
body. He seemed a pillar rather than 
a man, while his weapon resembled the 
flaming sword, whirling every way, 
which guards the gates of Eden. Once 
past that defence, one felt that the way 
lay clear, but it was impossible to get 
past. However, in time I attained the 
skill of my professor, and even, perhaps, 
a little more. 















“One day I fell in love. The girl 
was a girl of the village. Having by 
accident, when strolling in the woods, 
chanced to see me at my lessons with 
my wooden-legged professor, she recog - 
nised the fact, I suppose, that I was a 
gentleman by birth ; and attracted by 
the fire I put into my work, she conde- 
scended to smile upon me. 

“Things progressed until one day I 
discovered that I had a rival. This 
fellow, one of my former playmates, 
appeared to make the discovery at the 
same moment as myself, and as he had 
been used to beat me at every oppor- 
tunity when I was a boy, he thought he 
might do so with impunity now that I 
was almost a man. He waited for me 
in the woods, and, as I did not, for fear 
of my uncle, carry my sword with me 
in my walks, he was able, in spite of my 
resistance, to revenge himself upon me 
for his lady’s inconstancy. I returned 
home and begged my sword of my sol- 
dier friend ; and the very same after- 
noon I laid my young rustic low with a 
wound something similar to that which 
I had given my professor in the early days. 

“There would have been trouble, 
doubtless, over this affair, but at that 
time my uncle died. The hard old 
man, in departing this world, treated 
me little better than he had done while 
living. 

“I was indeed his sole heir, but I 
discovered that he had lived up to the 
last penny of his income, and that after 
the mortgagees, to whom his property 
appeared to be pledged, were satisfied, 
there remained but a very small sum 
for that gentleman, his nephew. This 
sum, however, I shared with my one- 
legged friend, and deciding that it 
would be unsafe for me to linger very 
long in that neighbourhood, I hung my 
sword round my waist, and set out into 
the world. 

“ From that time, Monsieur de Roch- 
eouart, I have made my way as best 
I could. I have fought for Churchill, 


with the army which Charles of Eng- 
land sent to Louis, at Nimeguen and 
Maestricht ; I have fought in Spain and 
in Flanders ; 


I have fought in Hol- 
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land ; but more than all, I have fought 
for Monsieur de Bouffleurs ; and some 
years’ experience of the world outside 
my uncle’s village has but served to 
confirm the opinions I gathered there, 
but with this difference—that, while I . 
find that men here, as there, still 
oppress their fellows, and that a gen- 
tleman’s personal appearance may still 
be a subject of ridicule to those who are 
themselves handsome or straight—they 
at least restrain their laughter when 
their butt chances to be a good hand 
with the rapier, or they grin in a more 
pleasing fashion with a hole in their 
insides. 

“For the rest, I am not rich; but 
when the morning finds me with a purse 
in my pocket, and a horse beneath me, 
I trouble little about the evening ; and 
I am truly happy when I find some gen- 
tleman whom I can persuade to measure 
swords with me upon a yard or two of 
green turf ; for then I feel at least that 
that gentleman will respect me, and 
that if he does not happen to cry, at all 
events he will not laugh at me!” 

Enguerrand thanked Monsieur de 
Bouffleurs as the latter ceased his 
narrative, and in a few words confided 
to him as much of his own life as he 
judged it advisable to tell, which, in 
truth, was scarcely so much as he would 
have wished to read concerning himself 
in a Dictionary of Biography, had such 
books existed in his day. Nevertheless, 
in spite of his reserve, he could not 
avoid feeling a greater interest in his 
companion, whose manner of telling his 
story left him undecided as to his real 
character, and whose good-humoured 
features rather belied his professed 
misanthropy. 

Monsieur de Bouffleurs’ memoirs 
had occupied a great part of a fine 
morning, and it was already midday 
when the companions rode slowly into 
Longueville. 

Enguerrand inquired of his com- 
panion if he had ever visited the town 
before, and upon de Bouffleurs replying 
in the negative, they proceeded to look 
about them for an inn where they could 
get a meal. 
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They rode for some while without 
discovering any hostelry that appeared 
worthy to entertain two such travellers 
as themselves, for they had entered the 
town by one of the poorer quarters ; 
and at last M. de Bouffleurs pulled up 
Bothwell and inquired of a passing 
traveller if he could direct them. The 
man of whom he inquired was muffled 
up in a thick cloak, though the day was 
warm, and he was spurring the powerful 
roan which he rode as if he was in a 
furious hurry. M. de Bouffleurs, how- 
ever, edged Bothwell sideways across 
the narrow lane where they found 
themselves, and the traveller, unable to 
proceed unless he used force, wisely 
halted. 

“Continue your road, gentlemen,” 
he said in response to de Bouffleurs’ 
query. “You will in a few minutes 
come out into the Place Henri Quatre. 
In a corner of the Place, facing you, 
stands the Auberge des Pommes Cuiles. 
You may find it to your taste. But, 
excuse me, messieurs, I am in haste. 
I go to seek a surgeon. You under- 
stand, doubtless, monsieur, I am a married 
man, and these things are pressing.” 

Enguerrand, who had hung behind, 
on hearing this voice, muffled as it was, 
pricked up his ears and pressed Dunois 
forward ; but de Bouffleurs with a 
laugh, and his compliments to madame, 
had already cleared the way, and the 
stranger, without a glance at Enguer- 
rand, passed him rapidly and continued 
his way. 

Enguerrand stared after him for a 
moment. ‘ Did you not seem to recog - 
nise that voice? "’ he asked. 

De Bouffleurs shook his head, rather 
surprised. “ Peste! no,” he said, “ or 
rather, yes—it is that of a fortunate 
husband who is about to become a 
father.” 

Enguerrand pondered. “ It seemed 
to me that this fortunate husband rather 
resembled that silent little man at the 
T oison @ Or,” he said. 

“Very possible. He seemed a 
harmless little citizen enough. Doubt- 
less all this accounts for the poor devil's 
unsociableness.” 
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It had seemed strange to Enguer- 
rand that this quiet little citizen, who 
resembled also the fourth steel cuirass, 
and who was also such an affectionate 
husband, should have been at such a 
time so far from home as St. Brie; 
but if he was in reality, as he had said, 
a small tradesman, it was perhaps 
natural, and Enguerrand said no more. 

In a few moments the companions 
entered the Place Henri Quatre, where 
stood a statue of that great monarch, 
and, making their way across the wide 
square, they pulled up before the 
Auberge des Pommes Cuites. 


VII. 


THE AUBERGE DES POMMES CUITES, 


HE host of the Pommes Cuites re- 
tr ceived our travellers with warmth 
tempered with curiosity — the 
manner of those gentlemen. He was 
a big man with a terrible squint which 
enabled him to cast an inquiring eye 
on de Rocheouart and de Bouffleurs 
each and at the same time, while divid- 
ing his oily smile equally between them. 
He apportioned them their sleeping 
apartments, and, making them free of 
the public room, departed to superin- 
tend the preparation of their meal. 

The Pommes Cuites had a deserved 
reputation for its chef and its cellars ; 
and M. de Bouffleurs, who was a gour- 
met, and Enguerrand, who had the 
appetite of his age, found both the meal 
and the wine to their liking. This was 
so much the case with the litile fat man 
that, in the afternoon, having made his 
way through a couple of bottles of ex- 
cellent Romanée and devoured enough 
carp, tunny fish and capon to suffice 
two men, he declared his intention of 
spending a night at Longueville. 

“We shall not get food or wine like 
this in England, my friend,” he said, 
in answer to the expostulations of En- 
guerrand, who when he had a thing to 
do thought of little else than getting it 
done. “And it may be that we have 
work before us. Let us therefore pre- 


pare for contingencies,’’ and he opened 
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a third bottle of Romanée. “ They say 
a good drinker should be able to recog- 
nise the wine he drinks at the first taste, 
the quality at the second, and the age 
at the third. I am not a good drinker, 
and so I say ‘ bottle’ instead of ‘ taste.’ 
When I have finished this one, then I 
will tell you the age of this Romanée, 
and we will have another one, for we 
shall know then what we are drinking. 
At present I am only sure that it is 
Romanée, and very good. We will pro- 
ceed to investigate its age.” 

Enguerrand shrugged his shoulders, 
and went out to survey the town. 

“ By the time you have found out 
the age of that wine you will be too 
stupid to know anything else,” he said, 
“and then you will begin to quarrel. 
Oh! cursed cipher that you carry in 
your thick head! If it were not for 
that sentence, I would rob you of your 
buttons to-night and continue my way 
alone. ‘ The hour approaches |!’ When 
—what? Ah! if I only knew.” 

Longueville was not an _ interesting 
city, but Enguerrand was loath to return 
to the inn, where he feared to lose his 
temper with M. de Bouffleurs ; and he 
spent the afternoon wandering about in 
the hope of coming across the little 
citizen who had directed them to the 
Pommes Cuites. 

He met with nothing that could 
interest him, however, and towards 
evening he returned to the inn. 

As he entered the public room he 
saw M. de Bouffleurs seated at a table 
in conversation with a man who rose 
at his approach and went out at the 
opposite door. 

M. de Bouffleurs was smiling like 
a man with whom the world went well, 
and a fourth bottle stood by his side. 

“Ha, de Rocheouart ! Returned?” 
he said gaily. “ Fill your glass. This 
Romanée was born in 1660. It is 
therefore thirty years older than the son 
of our little quiet friend, who was born 
to-day.” 

“ Our friend?” 

“Yes, our friend who sent us here ; 
and who is, strangely enough, to your 
eternal credit as a man of penetration, 
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our little unsociable acquaintance of St. 
Brie.” 

“Ah!” 

“He is a good soul, my dear de 
Rocheouart. But I also have pene- 
tration. I said that we should do well 
to spend the night at the Pommes 
Cuites. Well, in addition to discover- 
ing a Romanée born in 1660, I have 
also discovered a man born in Eng- 
land.” 

“In England?” 

“Yes. And I have had a lesson in 
English, of which I really hardly knew 
enough to make my way in England. 
For Churchill, you understand, always 
spoke to us in French, though he swore 
at us in English. It is true that 
in that way I learned a great many 
English oaths.” 


“You have been talking to that 
man?" ; 
“QOh,no! Pardieu! Iam cautious, 


de Rocheouart, I assure you. I did 
but mention that we were going to 
London by way of Calais, and he gave 
me some hints which ought to prove 
useful.” 

“You said nothing else?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Not of our mission? our destina- 
tion?” 

“Our mission? No. As to our 
destination, I may have mentioned that 
we might see this Preston. Or perhaps 
our friend did. I am not sure. Yes, 
it must have been he — for otherwise 
how should I have recalled the name ! 
But you don’t drink?” 

“You mentioned Preston to 
man?” 

“No, I think I have said that he 
mentioned him to me. I am sure he 
did, now I recollect. But you look 
strange. You don't imagine this quiet 
gentleman cares where we are going, 
or that he could harm us if he did? 
Why, I have his sword still. But wait 
—if you really think it important, I will 
go out and cut his throat.” 

Enguerrand stopped him hastily. 
““No—no quarrels! It is nothing. I 
merely thought it strange that this man 
should be English. Don’t move!” 


this 
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But M. de Bouffleurs had risen from 
his chair. “Oh yes, my friend,” he 
said, “I will just run after this man 
and return him his sword—between his 
ribs. It will make more certain. It 
is better.” 

Enguerrand pressed him back into 
his chair, and to quiet him took up 
the bottle of Romanée which was still 
three parts full. ‘‘ Come, drink!” he 
said quickly. “I did but jest. As long 
as you said nothing of our mission to 
this man, there is no harm in mentioning 
to him the name of an English gentle- 
man. Besides he is harmless, of 
course.” 

“Harmless? Well, yes, of course 
he is harmless. You are right. Why, 
he talked of nothing but his wife and 
his son who was born to-day. He has 
returned to his home by now, doubtless. 
We shall see no more of him.” 

As soon as he could withdraw, En- 
guerrand left the room and went out- 
side. The Square was more or less 
deserted, and after looking up and 
down, he made his way to the kitchen in 
search of the host. That worthy was 
nowhere to be seen, and in response to 
his inquiries the cook informed him that 
he had just gone out with a gentleman 
who had arrived a few minutes before. 

De Rocheouart concluded that the 
little quiet man had departed for the 
present at least, and he strolled round 
to the stables, where he had not yet 
been, to look after the horses. He 
found Dunois had been favoured with a 
loose box, perhaps in honour of the 
Marquis’ best saddle ; and the good 
horse was pawing the ground gently as 
he entered, and munching contentedly 
at an overflowing manger. “ Our host 
knows how to treat a gentleman's 
horse,” thought de Rocheouart, weigh- 
ing a handful of the oats in his fingers. 
And he seated himself on the edge of 
the corn-bin, where Dunois, as if 
pleased with his society, occasionally 
rubbed his nose against his master’s 
knee. 

After a moment or two, however, the 
horse commenced to fidget slightly, and 
to prick up his ears as if listening to 
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some sound which was not apparent to 
our hero. Enguerrand glanced about 
him. In a corner of the loose box, 
which was a large one, there stood a 
ladder leading to the loft above, and de 
Rocheouart, who was of an inquiring 
disposition, stepped towards it and 
looked up. ‘‘ There may be some one 
up there,” he thought, “ who makes 
Dunois fidget so.” And he ascended 
the ladder. 

As he climbed it appeared to him 
that he indeed heard voices in the air 
above him, but on entering the loft he 
became aware that it was empty, save 
for a sack or two and some straw. The 
voices, however, continued: and seemed 
now to come from beyond the wall, 
where he imagined there must be an- 
other chamber. He crossed the floor, 
and, approaching the partition, listened. 
Then, starting suddenly, he began to 
look about for a hole or a crack in the 
woodwork. This latter, indeed, was 
almost new, for the stables of the 
Pommes Cuites resembled its cuisine, 
and were good ; but after a moment he 
discovered a knot in one of the planks, 
and, prodding it cautiously with his 
sword, he succeeded in prising it out 
and obtaining a view through into the 
next room. 

It was a loft like the one he stood 
in, but containing more sacks and a few 
bundles of hay. Over these latter two 
men were stooping; and in their 
figures, by the light of a lantern which 
one of them carried, he recognized, as 
he had expected, his host and the quiet 
little citizen, who was also a fortunate 
husband. 

“Yes, this is good hay,” the small 
man was saying, as he sniffed at a 
handful. ‘“ You understand I am par- 
ticular about my horse’s feed. I have 
frequently long journeys to make, and 
one should look after one’s cattle.” 

There was nothing in all this, as En- 
guerrand had to confess, but he never- 
theless waited to hear more. 

‘“ But I always feed travellers’ horses 
well,” returned the host, squinting at 
his companion, whose attention seemed 
to be concentrated on the hay in his 











hand. ‘And my oats are even better 
than my hay.”’ He turned to one of the 
sacks. “I will show you,” he said, 


fumbling in his bosom—*“ but have you 
a knife? or your sword will do. This 
string is in a knot which I cannot un- 
tie.” And it seemed to Enguerrand 
that he squinted more furiously than 
ever. 

The stranger shook his head. “I 
have no weapon,” he said. “ My sword 
I gave last night to one of your guests 
downstairs, and I carry no dagger.” 

“Then you are a dead man, I am 
sorry to tell you,” said the host harshly. 
“For I have both a dagger and a 
sword.” And he suddenly flung him- 
self upon the smaller man, who fell be- 
neath his great body. 

Enguerrand gave an exclamation, and 
was about to run hurriedly to the 
ladder, when his attention was again 
attracted to the struggle. The little 
man, with an effort which seemed im- 
possible from his size and his embarras- 
sing position, had wriggled out from 
under his assailant, and drawing from 
his breast a large knife, he in his turn 
sprang upon the host, who awaited him 
with his weapon poised in the air. 

The smaller man, not at all terrified, 
darted in, and receiving the inevitable 
blow upon his left arm, seized the host 
by the throat and forced him to the 
ground, knocking his weapon from his 
hand as he fell. 

“Ah! you would assassinate me!” 
he cried, pressing the host's throat un- 
til his eyes almost straightened them- 
selves with fear and pain. “ This is a 
nice inn, ma foi!” 

“Pardon! Pardon!” groaned the 
host ; “do not killme. I know you!” 

“You know me?” said the smaller 
man, releasing his grasp a little. 

“Yes —that is why I... why 
eee e 

“Why you wanted to kill me? But 
who am I then? Speak! or I will 
crush your life out, scoundrel ! ” 
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The host writhed under the fresh 
pressure. “ I was once an Englishman. 
l am now a French citizen.” 

“Well? well?” 

“Well, I want no more to do with 
the English.” 


“Go on! Speak, you dog! You 
said you knew me?” 
“It is true. You are . . .you are 


. . Oh! my throat!” 

“I give you one minute more !” 

“You are Beckman, a spy of Wil- 
liam of Orange — and having done 
William’s work once, I will do it no 
more. I am tired of all this business. 
I have a good inn, and I am no longer 
young. I like to choose my own 
guests, and I will have no more of this 
secret going to and fro—these guests 
who pay nothing and eat everything of 
the best! Besides, in the end I shall 
get a bad name. I...” 

“Ah, I have been warned of you, 


my friend. You will do no more ot 
William’s work ? You turn Jacobite, 
eh? Well, then .. .” 


“No, not Jacobite — good French- 
man.” 

“Well, my good Frenchman, you 
shall be nothing at all—not even a 
good innkeeper. For you are going to 
die.” 

The host gave a gasp of fear. “ Die | 
You won't kill me?” 

“ You would have killed me just now. 
Yes, you shall die!” 

The host's swivel eyes searched the 
whole loft, vainly doing the work of 
four. 

“What do you want?” he gasped 
at length. “ For I suppose you have 
your price.” 

“ Ah, that is better. Perhaps after 
all you will remain an innkeeper. Yes, I 
want something.” 

“ Let me get up then. 
like this.” 

The smaller man kicked the fallen 
dagger out of reach, and allowed the 
host to rise. 


I cannot talk 
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tired owners to their homes from a 

dance in the club rooms awoke 
the echoes of the silent and deserted 
roads in the cantonments at Peshawar, 
and a dog-cart containing three persons 
drew up under the portico of a house in 
one of those branching off the Mall, from 
which a girlish figure alighted and ran 
up the steps before the door. 

‘*Good-night, Mrs. Conolly. 
you so much for taking me. 
enjoyed myself immensely.” 

She watched the carriage with its occu- 
pants turn out from the compound, and 
then, with a word or two to the chokidar 
(watchman) who was mounting guard 
over the establishment, she passed into 
the passage, and stood motionless for a 
moment before the screen-door of a room 
on the right, listening to hear whether 
her father had been awakened by the 
sound of wheels. All was still, so she 
turned into her own compartment on the 
left, where an old native woman rose 
from the floor to greet her as she ad- 
vanced to the dressing-table, drawing 
off her gloves. 

“Oh, ayah,I am sotired! But it was 
such a jolly dance. Never mind about 
my things; you can put them away in 
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as sound of vehicles conveying their 


Thank 
I have 


the morning. I want to go to sleep 
now.” 

But as soon as the woman had retired 
her weariness seemed to disappear. She 
flung a wrapper over her thinner garment 
and stepped on to the verandah, gazing 
out over the moonlit garden, which 
seemed like a fairy picture outspread 
before her. Avice Milner had heard that 
night the old, old story, so sweet, so 
thrilling, so delightful to every maiden’s 
ear when she realises for the first time in 
her existence that she loves, and is loved 
by, the one man in all the world for her. 
She stood there lost in thought, recalling 
his every word and gesture, seeing again 
the look in his eyes as he bent over her, 
feeling once more the touch of his lips as 
they met hers in the one long kiss which 
seemed the promise of so much happi- 
ness to come. He had told her plainly 
he was only a poor subaltern with nothing 
but his pay, and many debts which he 
was hoping his father would pay for him 
some day or other; but meanwhile they 
could not hope to marry. They might 
be separated—how could she bear that? 
Ah, well! she would not think of it. 
He loved her, he loved her—that was 
enough. So long she stood there, till 
the moon sank down, and suddenly a rosy 








flush began to tip the snow-clad moun- 
tains in the distance. Then she started ; 
it was the dawn of the day, and ayah 
would come soon and catch her if she did 
not make some pretence of having been to 
rest. And so, reluctantly, she lay down, 
still dwelling on her happy thoughts, 
and with a smile on her lips she fell 
asleep. 

Avice’s mother had died in giving her 
birth, leaving her husband with a hopeless 
grief and this tiny daughter to be his 
consolation. But at the moment he would 
not accept the comfort thus offered him, 
and could not bear to see the child, who 
reminded him too painfully of his loss, 
so she was sent home under the care of 
the ayah who had nursed his wife in her 
last illness, to be brought up in England ; 
but when she had attained the age of 
eighteen her guardian died, which 
necessitated her going back to her father 
in India. He had lived a quiet life, 
devoting his time to his official duties, 
and spending his evenings chiefly playing 
a rubber of whist at the club _ before 
returning to his solitary bungalow. He 
could hardly realise what it would be to 
have a young and ‘pretty woman sud- 
denly thrust upon his care ; but from the 
moment that he saw his daughter, tall 
and fair, and gentle looking, with dark 
blue eyes so like her mothers, his heart 
went out to her, and his life-long sorrow 
seemed to fade away. 

Avice had spent two years in India. 
During that time she had been dependent 
on the kind offices of her lady friends as 
escort to the different entertainments in 
the place, or to the hills in summer. Her 
father was not to be dragged out of his 
shell, and would go nowhere; but a 
pretty girl is always in request in these 
Eastern stations, and Avice was con- 
sidered nice as well as pretty. So she 
had been out a great deal, and had 
received plenty of attention ; but hitherto 
her affections had been absorbed in caring 
for her father. She would ride, dance 
and play tennis indiscriminately with 
any one of the many who had asked her ; 
but as soon as a man began to expect 
any special preference she seemed to turn 
away from him at once, till Hugh Harlake 
came upon the scene. They had so much 
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in common. He was tall, too—a com- 
fortable height to dance with, she said to 
herself, and their steps went well together. 
And he liked the same books as she did, 
good healthy stories with lots of adven- 
ture, which they could discuss without— 
well, “Some books one reads one can’t 
discuss afterwards,” she had said to her 
friend, Mrs. Conolly. And so the friend- 
ship had ripened till, without knowing 
it, she had found herself on the border- 
land of love; and this night, with one 
swift step she had crossed the boundary 
and stood on a new territory, full of 
wonderful hopes and fears, and joys and 
sorrows. What would her father say? 
That was her first thought as she opened 
her eyes next morning, and remembered 
she must tell him all about it soon. 

He seldom came in to tiffin, and, as 
she was too late for breakfast, she ate a 
solitary meal at mid-day, and after her 
usual afternoon siesta, she called to the 
syce for her pony, and was just about to 
start, when a note was put into her hand. 
Her heart beat faster as she recognised 
the writing. It was her first love letter. 

“*So sorry, darling, I can’t meet you as 
I promised at five p.m. Am ordered off 
to Jamrood Fort for a month. Hard 
lines, isn’t it? Just as you had made 
me sohappy. But I'll come in as soon as 
I get leave for a day, and I promise you 
I will do my best to make up for lost 
time. Can’t see your father this evening, 
as I said I would. What shall I do? 
Wait till I come in, or write? Or will 
you tell him? I can hardly believe that 
it is all right, and that you are mine, 
really my own. Dearest, send me a few 
lines per bearer to say you haven't 
changed your mind since we parted last 
night. I'd say send me something else, 
too, but I don’t care for kisses on paper. 
Never mind. I'll take what you owe me 
with interest when we meet, which I hope 
will be in a few days’ time.—Yours ever, 
Hucu.” A shadow had crept over her 
face as she read. So he had gone, left 
her already. How unexpectedly the dis- 
appointment had come! But after all— 
in a few days, he said. 

She dismounted and re-entering the 
house went to a table, and hastilyscribbled 
a few lines. She hesitated as she took 
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up the pen. How should she begin her 
note? “ Dear Hugh,” that was too cold, 
he called her “Darling.” Should she 
write ‘‘Dearest”? No, that would not 
do; she did not sufficiently realise his 
nearness to her. At last she began without 
any prefix. 

“ Don’t write to father; I will tell him 
first, and you can talk to him about it 
when you come. Let it be soon. I have 
not changed my mind, nor shall I do 
so.—Ever yours, A,” 

Looking at the cantonments of Pesha- 
war from a bird’s-eye point of view, it is 
like a large wheel, from the centre of 
which the various roads, like spokes, 
diverge towards the circular one that 
surrounds and terminates all the rest. 
On this circular road sentries are posted 
at comparatively short distances, to 


guard against surprises from the frontier 
tribes, and no European is supposed to 
traverse it after sunset, as murder and 
thefts are frequent occurrences there. 
Ten miles away, where the mountains, 
towering one above another seem to 
touch the sky, is the celebrated Khyber 


Pass, at the entrance of which stands the 
mud-built Jamrood Fort. The country 
between this fort and Peshawar is 
desolate and drear; two large barren 
plains, with a few native huts dotted 
about them, stretch away on each side of 
the road, which follows the dry bed of 
the river, along which rough stones and 
boulders are strewn; and as it hears the 
cantonments the prospect is equally 
depressing, as the cemetery lies on either 
side of it, a continual reminder of those 
of our fellows who have passed away 
from us in this far-off foreign land. 
Along this road, which Hugh Harlake 
with his company had marched the even- 
ing before, a solitary figure was slowly 
making its way. The man was enve- 
loped in a large blanket, which was 
fastened with a wooden pin on his 
shoulder, and below it he wore a loose 
blue garment of thin material, caught 
in by a stout leather belt round the waist, 
through which were stuck some formid- 
able looking knives, and a couple of 
pistols. He was a tall, powerful-looking 
native, with features that would be hand- 
some, but for a scowl which darkened 
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them. His name was Shere Ahmed Khan, 
and he carried beneath the whisp of blue 
calico that covered him an unsigned 
death-warrant. His uncle and his son 
had fallen in a tribal skirmish with the 
English, and he had sworn by the Holy 
Prophet that two white men’s lives 
should pay the forfeit. He would wait 
and watch his opportunity, but his ven- 
geance should be fully satisfied before he 
turned his face towards the hills again. 
- * * 

Three weeks had passed since Avice 
Milner stood on her verandah, “lost in 
maiden- meditation,” but not “fancy 
free.” Now she is standing there once 
more ; but her expression is troubled, as 
her eyes travel towards the direction of 
the Jamrood Fort. At breakfast her 
father had told her that the Government 
was rather anxious ; there were rumours 
of an outbreak, an attack of some sort, 
they didn’t know what; but they must be 
ready at a moment’s notice. A signal of 
three guns fired in succession in the night 
was to be a summons for all the women 
in the cantonments to go at once, and 
as speedily as possible, to the fort. The 
pony must be saddled night and day, 
with loosened girths, ready to mount and 
ride off immediately in case of emergency, 

There was an uneasy tone prevailing 
throughout the whole community, but 
Avice had not yet known danger, and was 
not afraid. It was not this that troubled 
her. More than a week had passed since 
her lover got leave to come into canton- 
ments to see her, and a report reached her 
to-day through her ayah (native servants 
always know everything), that the sahib 
at Jamrood was ill with fever, and for that 
reason could not come. She had had 
some experience of Peshawar fever, 
and knew the peril of it. She had seen 
more than one young fellow, in the hey- 
day of his youth, talking and laughing 
one week, and within the following one 
carried out and laid to rest in the ceme- 
tery towards which for a second her eye 
turned, then quickly her glance recoiled, 
as she looked away, shuddering. She 
pictured Hugh lying alone, parched 
with thirst, burnt up with the flame 
devouring his life-blood, perhaps helpless 
and delirious. She could not endure the 
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thought, she felt she must know the best 
or the worst. But how toknow? Why 
not go? Ten miles out—but with her 
pony she could do it, and be back in 
time for dinner. It was a little danger- 
ous, perhaps; the road was lonely, and 
her father’s words were still fresh in her 
mind. He certainly would have pre- 
vented her doing anything so rash; she 
must not let him know of it, but still— 
yes, she would go. For aught she knew,,. 
Hugh might be dying. She caught her 
breath, and drew herhand across her eyes as 
though to wipe away the dreadful thought, 
then called to her syce to get ready her 
pony; and the next moment she had 
thrown on her riding habit. How far it 
was, how long the ten miles seemed, how 
hot and dusty! How dreary the country 
looked, and how solitary it was. Not a 
soul met her as she rode along ; she felt 
as though even a low caste coolie would 
have been a grateful sight. At last the 
big wooden gates into the fort swung open 
to receive her; she had arrived at her 
destination. She found to her consterna- 
tion that Hugh had ridden into Peshawar 
that very afternoon. She could not tell 
how she had missed him, but he must 
have entered the city just at the time 
that she was starting, and had actually 
been in cantonments when she left, other- 
wise she must have met him. There was 
nothing for it now but to wait awhile 
and rest her pony before starting home- 
wards. As Hugh was the only officer on 
duty, he was bound to return to Jamrood 
Fort that night, and consequently she 
would be sure to meet him somewhere 
on the road. 

Avice was a good rider, and she knew 
her pony’s powers well, but her spirits 
sank somewhat as the light began to 
fall rapidly, just when she was about five 
miles on her homeward journey. She 
urged her willing little animal on with 
voice and rein, until, as the darkness grew 
around her, she was obliged to draw up 
and go more slowly for fear of turning off 
the track. At last the white gravestones 
(for once a welcome sight) showed a 
glimmer on either side of her, and she 
knew that a few yards further on would 
find her in the circular road, and therefore 
quite near home. To reach it she had to 
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cross a narrow bridge, the outline of which 
she saw in front of her. As she came up 
to it her pony started and swerved aside 
from something resting on the low stone 
wall, which appeared to her to be a 
bundle of clothes. But as she came nearer 
she saw it was a man, who slowly rose 
and looked at her. In an instant a 
muttered curse broke from Shere Ahmed 
Khan, his finger on the trigger of a pistol 
in his hand. 

“A woman! Adog! Itisnaught! Let 
her go!” 

As she trotted on she discerned a 
horseman coming towards her, and to 
her relief she recognised her lover, who in 
a moment was at her side. 

“ How good of you to come to see me, 
darling ; but how very rash of you. It 
was a mad thing todo. Yes, I have had 
a bad bout of fever,” he said, in reply to 
her inquiry why she had not heard from 
him. “It was a near quack for twenty- 
four hours, but I am getting on all right 
now.” 

“You look so ill, Hugh. I am sure you 
ought not to have ridden so far to-day. 
You must get sick leave and come into 
cantonments and let me look after 
you. Do, dear; I know all about fever, 
and am a first-rate hand at invalid 
cookery.” 

“| will see if it can be done. 
worry about me. 


But don’t 
I shall be quite well 
soon. And now, my dearest girl, | must 
go. I wish I could go with you, but I 
must get back to-night. It was so un- 
lucky to have missed you, and I am so 
sorry you had that long ride alone.” 

“ Good-bye. It is so dark and so late, 
Hugh; it makes me feel a little anxious 
about you. Send mea wire to say you 
have got there safely.” 

And so they parted. 
sentry challenged her. 

“ Halt! who goes there?” 

She called out loudly, “ Friend,” and at 
that moment a sharp report rang out 
behind her, and rising in her stirrup she 
looked back. She saw her lover, who had 
crossed the bridge which she had passed 
a few moments before, swaying in his 
saddle, as his horse started wildly for- 
ward —then he fell headlong to the 
ground. Turning, she galloped over the 
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few yards to where he lay, and slipping 
off her pony, she knelt down beside him, 
endeavouring with her handkerchief to 
staunch the blood which was flowing from 
a wound in his side. Immediately after- 
wards the guards from the barracks had 
come up to them. 

“Follow him! ” she said. 
man who did it. He went that way, 
over the bridge. You will catch him if 
you go over the bridge at once.” 

“ Ah, the murtherin’ villain, the ruffian’s 
done for him, I'm afraid. I'll have the 
d——d skunk, or me name’s not Pathrick, 
that I'll swear. And you, me bhoys, 
one of ye stay with the leddie, and 
t’others run off to hospital, and bring 
along a stretcher as fast as ye can.” 

And having issued these directions as 
rapidly as possible, Patrick O’Shaughnessy 
started off in pursuit of the “ black divil,” 
as he called him, and in a very short time 
he caught sight of a flying figure off the 
road in front of him, which, with a rifle- 
shot through the ankle-bone, he brought 
down ; but he discreetly waited for rein- 
forcements to come up before attempting 
to take his prisoner. 

Hugh Harlake was taken to the 
hospital, where, after a consultation, the 
doctors agreed that, though dangerously 
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wounded, his case was not absolutely 
hopeless. For some weeks his life hung 
in the balance, but eventually he pulled 
through, and Avice’s careful nursing did 
the rest. 

Shere Ahmed Khan was sentenced to 
be hanged. When asked if he had any- 
thing to say, he replied: “Nothing. I 
am sorry I did not shoot the woman too,” 
and went to his death stoically. 

Not long afterwards the expected dis- 
turbances in Chitral broke out, and Hugh 
Harlake’s regiment was ordered to the 
fort. Avice passed through a time of 
cruel anxiety and suspense; then came 
the glad news that the affair was over 
and that Hugh Harlake’s name had been 
honourably mentioned in the home dis- 
patches for conspicuous bravery and 
distinguished services, which was followed 
by unusually rapid promotion and leave 
for him to proceed to England. At the 
same time came a letter from his father, 
proud of his son’s achievements, promising 
to pay his debts, and offering a cordial 
welcome to his fiancée. 

“Make haste and get married, my dear, 
and bring Hugh back to us,” the old 
squire said. 

And Avice was not averse to granting 
his request. 








THE ART OF TAXIDERMY. 
Decorative and Scientific. 


By FRANK 


AXIDERMY literally means the art 

-E of preserving the integument, 

together with the scales, feathers, 

or fur of animals. The word is derived 

from the Greek taxis, arrangement, and 
derma, a skin. 

The origin of taxidermy is involved 
in some obscurity, but it is impossible 
to doubt that prehistoric man, in the 
temperate and the colder regions of the 
earth, first clothed himself in the skins of 
animals, and decorated himself with the 
feathers of birds and with any bright, 
suitable object in niture that caught his 
eye, so that the preparation of the skins 
of animals and birds for practical utility 
dates from the earliest times. There is 
abundant evidence that he practised the 
flaying and dressing of skins, by some 
method taught by long experience, both 
for appearance and comfort; for the 
nature of man was then undoubtedly the 
same as now—he required warmth for 
his comfort, and for his vanity he re- 
quired appearance. Thus arose the first 
taxidermist. 

From these long vanished peoples we 
must come for our next step to the early 
Egyptians and the little-known ancient 
races of Mexico, with their methods of 
tanning the skins of various animals and 
embalming the bodies of cats, dogs, 
and various species of birds, so that we 
may, with great probability, give them 
the credit of being the first “animal 
preservers.” 

It is suggested that the first real and 
successful attempt to stuff birds was the 
time when the Hollanders in the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century began their 
adventurous and highly successful inter- 
course with the East Indies. A nobleman 
on his return from the Indies to his native 
Amsterdam, brought a large collection of 
live tropical birds of beautiful plumage, 
the like of which had never before been 
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seen in Europe. This nobleman had them 
placed in a rvomy and specially con- 
structed aviary. Through the negligence 
of the man to whose care they had been 
committed, the whole of these rare birds 
were suffocated by the fumes from the 
heating furnace. 

The owner was much distressed at the 
accident, and not wishing to lose sight of 
these rare and magnificent birds after all 
the trouble and expense entailed in their 
capture and transport to Holland, devised 
means for the preservation of the dead 
birds. With the advice of the chemists 
whom he consulted, the birds were skinned 
and filled with the spices of the Indies 
for their preservation. They were then 
wired and mounted to represent life. 

The art of taxidermy as far as Europe 
is concerned in general, and England in 
particular, is, from what can be gathered 
from the material available, only some 
three hundred and fifty years old. It was 
practised towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, as is abundantly proved 
from specimens then set up which are 
now in existence. The first collection 
was commenced about this period, and 
formed the foundation for the splendid 
collection in the Natural History Museum. 

The first treatise devoted to the prin- 
ciples of the art of taxidermy was 
published in France in 1749, but it was 
not until the great Exhibition of 1851 
that the rudiments of the scientific treat- 
ment of natural objects began to be 
seriously considered in this country, 
principally through the general admira- 
tion expressed for the exhibits of a body 
of German and French taxidermists, which 
at the time were nothing short of a revela- 
tion, and, as is usually the case where we 
in this country have lagged behind other 
parts of the world in any art or manu- 
facture, this gave a great and immediate 
impetus to the practice of the art and a 
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growing demand for better workmanship 
and more general natural excellence in 
‘the treatment and preservation of speci- 
mens of animal life, more especially as to 
their grouping under surroundings typical 
of their native haunts. There is con- 
siderable ground for believing that this 
impetus has done as much, or more, for 
the advancement of a more general love 
and taste for the study of nature, and 
animal life in particular, as has literature. 

Some of the groups of animals 
exhibited, as mentioned above, are, it 
is understood, still to be seen at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

Old methods of work, however, have 
had much new light thrown upon them, 
and the “stuffing” of specimens has 
been altogether discarded in favour of 
modelling, and the new school with new 
methods, whose chief aim is to combine 
as complete a knowledge as is possible 
of anatomy and modelling with what 
may be termed taxidermic technique, 
now holds the field. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this article to enter into many of the 
details of the art as now practised, but a 
general description of some of the methods 
may, it is hoped, be of some interest. 

In the case of mammals, after the 
skin has been carefully and completely 
removed, even to the toes of the animal, 
a copy is made of the body posed as in 
life and in the position the operator has 
decided to adopt, and from this an accu- 
rate representation of form, including the 
delineation of all the muscles is then 
built up in light materials, wood, wool, 
and other packing. The model is then 
covered with the skin, which is damped 
and pinned in to follow every depression 
and every prominence. The study is then 
allowed time to dry ; and models having 
previously been made, in the case of 
the larger animals, of the membrane, of 
the jaws, palate, tongue and lips, these 
are truthfully reproduced in a plastic 
material. The ordinary glass eyes at one 
time used are now wholly discarded, and 
hollow globes specially made are hand- 
painted from nature, and are fixed in the 
head so as to convey to the beholder the 
exact expression which the pose of the 
animal’s body demands. 
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The attitude taken by an animal when 
startled by visible or suspected danger is 
the one par excellence in which it appears 
at its best when mounted. 

Under such conditions the animal 
always stands fully erect, head aloft, and 
with every sense keenly on the alert. 

Another good attitude is that which 
represents an animal quickly walking or 
climbing, according to its habits and 
modes of progression. 

Birds, if of the larger species, can be 
modelled in a similar manner, and fishes 
are usually treated by a nearly identical 
process, being finally coloured as in a 
still-life painting in the tones they 
exhibited when first taken from the 
water. This colouring is found to be 
necessary, as the bright and oftimes bril- 
liant shades of the colours of fish fade 
very rapidly after they are taken from 
their natural element. This entails very 
accurate observation, and a note of the 
colours immediately the fish leaves the 
water. 

A very good method of mounting fish 
is to split the subject you wish to operate 
upon in half, longitudinally ; make a half 
model from this, attach the model to a 
board, about one inch in thickness or less 
and of the proper proportion to make a 
suitable background, then stretch the 
skin of the fish over this, afterwards 
adding the necessary and correct natural 
colouring. A background can, if desired, 
be painted in, with surroundings suitable 
to the subject. The result is very pleasing, 
and not being so cumbersome as a pre- 
served fish treated in the ordinary way 
and enclosed in a glass case, can be 
attached to the wall and hung as a 
picture. 

Birds, too, are good subjects and ma- 
terial for ornamental taxidermy, and can 
be mounted in a manner similar to the 
above. The idea is to mount one half of 
a bird, flattened, carefully preserving all 
the perfect uniformity of proportion and 
using both legs. Imagine a snow-white 
bird in relief, a genuine medallion, against 
a background of black velvet, the beautiful 
feathers of the head, breast, and back 
against the rich black cloth. 

Dead game panels can be made in a 
similar manner; two, three, or four 
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different birds treated in this way together 
will give endless opportunities for the 
exercise of artistic taste and ingenuity. 
Such panels make dainty dining-room or 
hall ornaments more unique and exacting 
more admiration than ordinary framed 
pictures. 

Marking the advance in the art we 
now see the life-like representation, or 
what is called the artistic “‘ mounting,” 
of subjects or groups. 

By this is meant the surrounding of 
specimens with appropriate accessories. 
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their habits, their postures—all this a 
liberal education in Ornithology. 

Now, having lightly gone over the 
ground of what is known of the history of 
taxidermy, and touched upon some of the 
methods and results of the art, that most 
important individual, the sportsman and 
collector, must now be considered—the 
source from which natural history speci- 
mens emanate and the source from which 
the taxidermist must perforce obtain that 
general knowledge of the form and habits 
of the animal and bird life with which he 
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The finest examples of this can be seen in 
the recent additions shown at the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, 
where a large number of cases containing 
birds arranged in a state of nature, with 
natural surroundings, some feeding or 
flying to their young, some sitting on 
their eggs, swimming in miniature pools, 
building their nests, pruning their 
feathers, perched side by side with their 
mates, feeding or searching for food, 
and surrounded by exquisitely moulded 
foliage. Nothing finer than these groups 
can be imagined, the modelling of the 
birds, the natural surroundings indicating 
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has to deal—the truths of nature to be 
imitated by his art. 

Here let it be understood that the need 
of thoroughly skilled collectors is increas- 
ing daily, and there are many portions of 
the earth still unexplored holding many 
secrets to be discovered by the enterpris- 
ing sportsman—animals, birds, insects, 
reptiles, fish, of new species or variations 
of old, all of which in the end will come 
to our taxidermist in the form of skins, 
horns and hoofs, to be rebuilt as in life. It 
is an object-lesson tosee a dried-up unplea- 
sant-looking skin of, say, a species of 
antelope from sone remote and tropical 
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country, together with the horns and skull 
of the animal, and later to see the beauti- 
fully modelled head, which has been 
evolved from these inadequate-looking 
materials—a fine study on a handsome 
shield, with a poise of the head, life in the 
eye, and expression in the face. 

The sportsman-collector is rather a rare 
species, and is only discovered at long 
intervals. This is explained when we 
consider the amount of general know- 
ledge he has to possess before he can 
reach any degree of success. 

He must have a very good and exten- 
sive knowledge of Zoology, more 
especially of the vertebrates. He must 
be a good shot, a successful hunter. He 
should be trained especially in the 
powers of correct observation and must 
be as far as possible familiar with the 
habits of the game he is after for the 
time being. Every animal is capable of 
assuming a score of different attitudes 
and from all these he should be able to 
choose and make a mental note of the 
one which is most strikingly character- 
istic of the subject. He must be capable 
of great physical endurance ; then he 
must be a neat and skilful operator with 
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the knife and conversant in the details of 
flaying his subject down to the smallest 
particulars. In addition to these require- 
ments he must be a man of tireless 
energy, incapable of going to bed so long 
as there is a bird left to be skinned. He 
must acquire the habit of carefully 
measuring every specimen he traps or 
shoots, and whilst they are fresh he must 
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take careful notes as to the colour of all 
the soft parts that will lose their colour 
when the skin is dry. 

The trouble is that the most important 
vertebrate forms are being rapidly swept 
off the face of the earth by firearms, traps, 
and other engines of destruction, and 
the advance, development, and popularity 
with the white races of the hitherto 
considered remote places of the earth. 

The time is not far distant when the 
majority of the vertebrate species now 
inhabiting the earth in a wild state will 
be either totally exterminated or exist 
only under protection. This rapid and 
alarming destruction of all forms of wild 
animal life renders it imperatively neces- 
sary for those who would build up great 
zoological collections to be up and doing 
before any more of the leading species 
are exterminated as are the American 
bison, great auk, Californian seal, West 
Indian seal, and Labrador duck. Very 
soon it will be too late to collect walrus, 
manatee, fur seal, prong-horn antelope, 
elk, moose, mountain sheep and mountain 
goat, and the goddess of fashion demands 
heavy toll on the gulls, terns, herons, 
egrets, ibises, and spoonbills. Even in 
South Africa, where big game once 
existed in countless thousands, no game 
worth mentioning can be found nearer 
than the Limpopo Valley, eight hundred 
miles north of the Cape. If all the large 
mammals are to be in time killed off the 
face of the earth, the heads should at 
least be preserved. Now that amongst 
others, as before noticed, the elk, moose, 
caribou, antelopes, mountain sheep, 
giraffe, black leopard, are all disappear- 
ing so rapidly, and nearly all these 
species are doomed to speedy extermina- 
tion, the heads are becoming very 
valuable and collecting them quite the 
fashion. This can be understood, for a 
naturally handsome head which has been 
skilfully mounted is a thing of beauty. 

What is at once needed is an addition 
to the small band of naturalist-sports- 
men who do not go forth to kill for 
killing’s sake, but as _ enthusiastic 
seekers who wish to advance the know- 
ledge of the natural history of the world 
and materially increase the world’s store 
of well-selected and well-preserved 
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examples of the beautiful and interesting 
animal and other forms that now inhabit 
the world and its waters. 

Allied to and following the initial work 
of the sportsman-naturalist, who of his 
skill secures the speci- 
men, and the taxidermist, 
who of his art and know- 
ledge endows it with its 
natural form and cha- 
racter, is the decorative 
side of the subject, which 
is very justly making a 
decided advance at the 
present time. Bound up 
with this is also the 
utility side of taxidermy, 
and of late years great 
strides have been made 
in the direction of utilis- 
ing made-up trophies as 
articles of furniture, but 
it is only within a few 
years that purely orna- 
mental work has been 
produced. At first most 
of the useful and orna- 
mental articles produced 
were rather crude and 
unattractive, but now, 
however, useful and 
decorative pieces are pro- 
duced in great variety 
and many of them are 
justly regarded as works 
of art. 

It is impossible to 
describe here the precise 
methods by which the various kinds 
of decorative and useful objects may be 
produced, but curiosities and so-called 
works of art do not excite one half the 
admiration that is called forth by an 
interesting ornamental or useful piece 
representative of the best of the art of 
taxidermy. The hoofs of various ani- 
mals can be made. the foundation for 
reading lamps, pin cushions, candlesticks, 
letter balances, match boxes, cigar 


cutters, calendars, table bells, decanter 
stands, inkstands, and a great variety of 
other things. 

The foot of an elephant hollowed out 
and the necessary fittings added makes 
an ideal umbrella stand. 


MOUNTED TROPHIES OF ANIMAL 
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Pressed into the service the horns of 
all animals can be used in a great 
variety of ways in ornamental work, 
for hat or gun racks, attractive stools 
and chairs. The writer has seen a truly 
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fine arm-chair made from the antlers of 
deer. 

Pretty wall cases can be made of 
choice birds and small mammals, whilst 
birds’ nests can be pressed into our service 
in a variety of ways. 

Shells are of great ornamental value 
and can be made into brackets, vases, and 
the like. 

Ferns, autumn leaves and grasses can 
be put to innumerable useful and orna- 
mental purposes, and the same can be 
said for feathers from which you can 
have evolved toilet mats, ‘rugs, cushions, 
trays, brackets, fans and fire screens. 
Having got so far off the track of taxi- 
dermy proper, although the ‘term now 
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has a more widely extended meaning 
than formerly, we cannot but introduce 
the most brilliant of natural life for 
decorative purposes, as exampled by the 
butterflies. 

The butterfly is without doubt one of 
the most beautiful products of nature. 
A large number of specimens have a 
combination of brilliant colouring and 
the most artistic tasteful designs, border- 
ing on the marvellous. These beautiful 


insects can be utilised in any number of 
ways ; mounted and framed under glass 
and used as pictures, displayed on tables 
inset in a paperweight, or in panelling or 
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furniture they are really incomparable, 
and the colour schemes and wonderful 
tints, more especially of the tropical 
specimens, are now being copied by the 
silk and other manufacturers for dress 
materials, all kinds of wearing apparel, 
and decorative drapery. The beautiful 
harmony of colouring to be found in the 
wings of both butterflies and moths are 
an object lesson to all students of 
decorative art. 

No one but those who have seen the 
finest of individual Oriental species can 
have any conception of their superb 
beauty and magnificence. 

In the floral world will be found the 
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only rivals to these insects for brilliance 
in colouring, but in the floral world the 
life of the bloom is of a very fleeting 
nature, and for decorative purposes last 
but a very short period, whereas after 
being properly treated, butterflies and 
moths will retain their natural colours 
indefinitely. 

Returning to the art of taxidermy it is 
certain that the true taxidermist must be 
born endowed with the necessary quali- 
ties to succeed in his profession, for, 
taking a general consensus of the opinions 
of writers on the subject, he must possess 
many all-round qualities. 

Nothing short of a general 
and extensive knowledge of 
comparative anatomy can 
qualify him sufficiently for 
an art so comprehensive and 
varied in its application ; he 
should be trained especially 
in the power of correct obser- 
vation in animal morphology, 
so as to be familiar as far as 
possible with the vertebrate 
skeleton and topographical 
anatomy to include more 
particularly the study of the 
superficial muscles of verte- 
brates ; he should have such 
a conception of physics as to 
be able to decide upon the 
possible and impossible in 
animal postures. 

A place in the front rank 
of taxidermists is thus not 
easily to be won. It can 
only be accomplished by the 
studious methods of the sculptor, the 
experience and observation of the field 
naturalist and a combination of these 
with technical and mechanical skill in 
the laboratory. The painter paints but 
one side of this animal and he is not 
hampered by bulk or measurements. The 
sculptor builds up his clay model with 
neither skin, bones, nor hair to vex his 
soul. The taxidermist must not only 
equal the form of the sculptors’ clay 
model, but he must also make it to fit 
a certain skin with exactitude. 

The ideal taxidermist must be a com- 
bination of modeller and anatomist, 
naturalist, carpenter, blacksmith and 


















painter. He must have the eye of an 
artist, the back of a hod-carrier, the 
touch of a wood-chopper one day and 
of an engraver the next. 

Probably the future and hope of 
taxidermy will be the welding of the 
educated artist, designer, modeller, 
sculptor, biologist, and naturalist. When 
this happens—and there is no reason why 
all these attributes should not be com- 
bined in one individual—taxidermy will 
become an exact science, relieved as paint- 
ing is at present by poetic inspirations. 

The literature on the subject of 
taxidermy is anything but extensive. 
There are, however, two most excellent 
works on the subject to which this article 
is indebted for many of the facts men- 
tioned ; these books are “ Taxidermy and 
Zoological Collecting,” by W. T. Horna- 
day, late curator to the Zoological 
Museum of the United States of America, 
and published in America ; also “ Artistic 
and Scientific Taxidermy,” by Montagu 
Brown, F.G.S., F.Z.S., late of the Leicester 
Museum of Natural History, published by 
A. & C. Black; both these books are 
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well illustrated and treat the subject very 
fully. The British Museum authorities 
also publish a book on the subject, a very 
useful little work written by experts, “A 
Handbook of Instructions for Collectors.” 

The original butterfly let into the 
paperweight from which the accompany- 
ing illustration is taken, was kindly lent 
for the purposes of this article by Messrs. 
Shelley W. Denton & Co., of 99, Regent 
Street, W., who have a wonderful selection 
of tropical butterflies made up in a variety 
of ways for decorative purposes. 

The trophies illustrated in the composite 
picture of the head of the black-maned 
mountain lion, etc., were kindly lent us 
for illustration by Messrs. Humphreys & 
Crook, the well-known taxidermists and 
colonial outfitters, of 2 and 3, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, who are constantly 
receiving rare specimens for treatment, 
and have many interesting objects on 
view. It was here where the writer 
saw the ill-looking skin, horns and skull 
of the antelope, mentioned earlier in this 
article, which underwent such an ultimate 
transformation. 


TO MY FOUNTAIN-PEN. 


By H. LINCOLN. 


I 


NNOCUOUS cylinder of black, 
Most sure and silent sympathiser, 
Prompt to advance or hurry back 
(Unlike some older friends and wiser), 
How oft have you and I, when night 
Was paling into morn, worked grimly 
Unmindful of th’ intrusive light 
Nor heeding that the lamp burnt dimlv . 


Il. 


How often have we lost the scent 

Of some “ Mot juste” we followed hotly, 
Turned baffled back and, ill-content, 
Flung brand aside to don the motley! 
How often, from our task released, 

Our tale achieved, complete our ballad, 
We side by side have staid to feast, 

Poor you on ink, and I on salad. 


Ill. 
Unerring critic, yours the knack, 
When genius fails to wound unwilling, 
Of weeping copious tears of black 
By way of hint you'd like a filling: 
Nor do you shirk from tea to two 
My mundane cares, depend upon it 
The grocer’s book for me and you 
Ranks in its own time with a sonnet. 


IV. 


Sole confidant of all day long 
And every day, we’ve worked together 
Until I doubt—I may be wrong 

But that’s the way I feel it—whether 
I’ve any right as mine to claim 

The fruit of our collaboration ; 

Nay, I repent me, and with shame 
Make thus my tardy reparation. 





By HILDA 


YNTHIA regarded the flashing little 
circlet with evident delight. It 
was one of many that sparkled on 

her delicate white hand, but it bore a 
significance beyond the others. It meant 
the clipping of butterfly wings; the 
waning of the homage due to a beautiful 
and marriageable heiress, homage which, 
though often made the subject of scornful 
wit, was ever accepted and acceptable ; 
it meant the ratification of a sweet and 
binding contract with the chosen one— 
the man to whom wealth was no object, 
and rank no allurement, and, for that 
reason, it dazzled eyes familiar with the 
radiance of gems. 

The fingers that had just bestowed the 
gift still clasped hers with tender pressure, 
and, for the first time, she noticed their 
single ornament—an oddly-shaped gold 
ring, that her fastidious taste resented. 

“Why do you wear this?” she asked 
with a curl of the lip. 

“ Because I value it,” replied her lover, 
secretly resenting the little sneer. 

Her curiosity was roused. Though she 
felt that for some reason he would prefer 
not to talk about it, she persisted. 

“Did you buy it?” 

“No; it was given to me.” 

“ By a friend?” 

“ By the best friend I ever had.” 

The laconic replies annoyed her. 
dropped his hand, saying : 

“ Well, I don’t admire it.” 

He accepted this dismissal of the 
subject without a word, and the con- 
versation drifted into another channel— 
one of the winding tributaries of love. 
Future plans were discussed, and dates 
were fixed, to a running accompaniment 
of jest and laughter. 

Suddenly the ring caught her careless 
glance again. 

“There,” she said, pointing to it 
impatiently ; “it fascinates me. I am 
sure it has a history. Tell me.” 

She spoke as one who is used to 
command, and certain of compliance. 


She 
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NEWMAN. 


Leaning back, she closed her 
1 nguidly, and waited. 

“Go on,” she said at last with some 
surprise. And still he hesitated. 

“It isa sad one. You would not care 
to know it.” 

She sat erect, intensely curious. 

“Indeed I would, now that you are so 
mysterious. Does it contain poison? Is 
it a masonic symbol? or perhaps some 
weird sign of witchery ?” 

For once her gaiety jarred on him, and 
he was unable to answer in the same 
bantering strain. 

“My dear,” he said gently, “it was 
given to me by one who is dead.” 

She was momentarily silent, then began 
again : 

“TI have never noticed it before.” 

“ And yet I always wear it.” 

“ Why?” 

“Oh, Cynthia, you asked me that once. 
Because I value it more than anything I 

ess.” . 

“Well, I will give you one, quite as 
quaint, and with an original inscription 
—will you wear it for me?” 

Her pretty eagerness made him smile. 

“ Of course I will.” 

She flushed a little. “I mean, will you 
wear it instead of this?” 

“No; I cannot promise that.” 

His answer startled her; it was so 
gtave and resolute. She renewed the 
attack: “But, don’t you see, if J gave 
it you, it would be your most precious 
possession. Don’t you care for me better 
than anyone in the world?” 

He. drew her to him fondly. 

“Yes; I can answer that with truth, 
but you would not have me break my 
promise ?” 

“ What promise ?”’ 

“TI vowed to wear it as long as I live. 
If it be possible, it shall be buried with me.” 

“The dying have no right to extort 
such promises from the living,” she 
remarked sententiously. “Your friend 
was extremely selfish.” 


eyes 
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“ Oh, Cynthia, she was an angel!” 

There was more sorrow than anger in 
the tone. He did not look for much 
depth of feeling in Cynthia; she had 
been too spoilt. It was his task to bring 
out the lovable points in her nature that 
her luxurious life had left undeveloped, 
and in which his love-dimmed eyes had 
foreseen great and noble possibilities. 

“She was—your first wife?” asked 
Cynthia slowly, and showing no dis- 
position to retract her former opinion. 

= T¥ es; 
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But it is better that we understand each 
other before it is too late. I want to tell 
you what I feel—but—but it chokes me.” 
She put her hand to her throat. 

Her agitation alarmed him. This 
foolish rivalry, this jealousy of the dead 
was unaccountable. He strove to calm 
her. 

“Cynthia, what have I said to hurt 
you? How shall the past affect the 
promise of our lives? The shrine that 
pure and lovely spirit holds in my heart 


deprives 
the ring you of no 
had been in fraction of 
her family the love 
for many that is ever 
genera- yours; it is 
tions. She something 
considered sacred and 
it a kind of apart. I 
talisman, will not 
and wore it believe you 
always, till, can mis- 
dying, she understand 
bequeathed me.” 
it to me. She had 
There is hardly lis- 
my story.” tened to his 
“It did arg ument 
not bring feeling only 
her luck,” from its 
said Cyn- tenor that 
thia, her she was 
voice _ still being 
sounding thwarted. 
hard and Now she 
unnatural. turned, 
“It had speaking 
no power vehe- 
to prevent She was intensely curious. mently, 
theaccident an angry 


that ended our three years of happiness,” 
he assented bitterly. “Still, she believed 
in its power, and said it would link me 
with the past, when ” 

Cynthia interrupted passionately : 

“But there is your future, and my 
future,” she said, rising and pacing the 
room rapidly. “I don’t want you to be 
always dwelling upon what has been, 
making useless comparisons. I want you 
only to care for me—only to think of me. 
Look,” she went on, facing him suddenly 
with wet eyes, “ you have made me cry. 





patch of colour on either cheek : 

“ Then there is always to be a shadow 
between us. I am to give all—all—and 
to share your devotion with the memory 
of the absorbing love you hardly need 
that bauble to recall.” 

“You are unreasonably excited. Pause 
a moment, Cynthia; sit down.” 

She obeyed, shrinking a little as he 
seated himself beside her, and clasped 
one small; unwilling hand. 

“There is no need for a discussion 
that pains and surprises me beyond 
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measure. You knew of my first marriage 
when you consented to make me the 
happiest of men. Nothing has occurred, 
could occur, to lessen your confidence in 
the depth of my feeling. It is wrong, it 


is unfair, to reproach me with a remem- 
brance I would willingly have held in 
silence, had you not forced the subject on 
But I promise it shall trouble you 
Come, seal the compact with 


me. 
no more. 
a kiss.” 

But Cynthia was obdurate; her red lips 
closed forbiddingly. All her pretty 
girlishness had vanished, leaving a look 
of mature resolution on her face that 
betrayed unsuspected depths of character. 
He waited expectantly, but she did not 
move. 

‘ “This is beyond me,” he began at last 
impatiently. “What more can I say? 
What would you have me do?” 

She raised her tearful eyes beseechingly. 

“Will you do what | ask?” 

“You know there is nothing consistent 
with my ideas of honour and duty that I 
would not grant you, dear.” 

With an effort she resumed her old 
charm of manner, and bestowed a kiss 
that savoured more of appeal than recon- 
ciliation. 

“It is a little thing, and cannot hurt 
anyone. I have set my heart on it. If 
you really care for me, you will consent.”’ 

He held her face caressingly to his own. 

“ Well, my dearest?” 

She whispered so softly that he bent 
down to hear. 

“ Don’t wear that ring.” 

It needed great control to repress the 
angry remonstrance that rose to his lips. 

“TI thought we had argued that to a 
satisfactory conclusion,” he said. “If 
you had any consideration for me, you 
would not desire such a thing.” 

“And if you were really fond of me, 
you would not refuse it,” replied Cynthia, 
rising. “I don’t want to be reminded 
every day of her whose place I am taking. 
My married life must not be hampered 
with phantoms. In short, that ring vexes 
me, andI will not be vexed.” 

He had risen, too, and faced her, pale 
and frowning : 

“I gave my word; I cannot break it.” 

“ Then I must break mine.” 
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She spoke with quiet determination, 
though her heart throbbed as she drew 
his betrothal gift deliberately from her 
finger, and held it out to him. 

“Cynthia! So lightly, fora whim!” 

“If so earnest a wish may be termed a 
whim, yes.” 

“But you can’t mean it,” he said 
breathlessly, and ignoring the outstretched 
jewel. “Give me a little time to con- 
sider; it is impossible that this can part 
us,” 

“It seems impossible that you fail me 
in so small a sacrifice,” she rejoined with 
a bitter little laugh. “Still, you see, such 
things may happen.” 

Her air of calm resolution was mad- 
dening, yet he felt instinctively that no 
word of reproach or anger would help. 
Assent was dishonourable, denial was 
difficult; there was no way out of the 
dilemma. 

‘* A little time,” he pleaded. 

The sound of an approaching voice 
terminated the trying interview. They 
recognised the suave and gentle tones. 

“My dear Cynthia,” said her mother, 
entéring, “I have only just returned. 
Have you any idea of the time?” She 
broke off, smiling. “Ah! of course not. 
I did not know who was here.” 

The cordial greeting was followed by 
a desultory conversation, to which 
Cynthia contributed monosyllables, till 
her tormented lover rose and took leave. 
She let him reach the conservatory, then 
flew to him, relenting, he hoped. 

“Till to-night,” she said, hurriedly. 
“You must let me know your decision by 
then. Remember, nothing can alter 
mine. I only claim my right. But,” 
she added, persuasively, “ you can easily 
decide now. Let me have my way. Ah, 
do, and end our first and last quarrel!” 

There was a subtle fondness in her 
tone ; an undefinable power in her swift 
upward glance that swayed his wavering 
heart ; but the golden token on his finger 
pressed him under her clinging hand, and 
he shook his head. 

“No, dear, such a vow is not to be 
lightly broken. I must earnestly consider 
your request. I wished you had asked me 
anything but this,” he went on, wistfully, 
seeking sympathy in her soft, dark eyes. 
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Her glance swayed him. 
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But Cynthia’s tenderness had vanished. 
She drew back, piqued, ill-at-ease in her 
suppliant attitude, an ominous frown 
darkening her fair forehead as she turned 
away. 

* As you will,” she said coldly. 

Memories, that Cynthia’s presence had 
chased away for many months, crowded 
vividly into the widower’s mind as he 
strolled on, heedless of din and traffic or 
the direction to be pursued. Her words 
of anger and opposition had invested the 
ring he had almost grown to regard 
with the unthinking gaze of custom with 
new and startling significance. It 
simply rivetted him to the past. He 
might discard it, still holding its purpose 
in his heart; but the thought was a base 
one—he knew that his dead wife would 
have borne such a vow to the gates of 
Heaven, and that no sacrifice would have 
abated the strength and endurance of 
the love which he dared not weigh with 
Cynthia’s impulsive passion. He had 
hardly dwelt on it since she had been 
taken from him — at first, because it 
meant hopeless heartache ; latterly, 
because it seemed disloyal to his 
betrothed; but now, at this turning 
point, he realised his loss afresh, and 
wondered that the remembrance had 
faded ever so little in the radiance of 
Cynthia's smiles. 

Yet, allegiance to the beloved dead 
meant the facing of the old, homeless life, 
the return of that morbid depression 
which Cynthia’s infectious gaiety and 
pretty petulant ways alone had had 
power to dispel. 

Her obstinacy was inexplicable; his 
feeling in the matter, the implied breach 
of honour, did not appeal to her in the 
least—she was consumed by a petty 
jealousy, and a desire to make him yield. 
A lurking doubt as to the success of the 
task he had set himself in endeavouring 
to mould her light and thoughtless spirit 
mingled with the keen disappointment 
her inconsiderate conduct caused him. 

He had walked on, dreaming, far beyond 
his original destination—the cosy set of 
rooms presided over by his faithful valet. 
Suddenly he stopped, with an involun- 
tary exclamation, for he stood at the very 
threshold of his old home. 
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What impulse had led his unconscious 
footsteps along the often-traversed road 
he knew not—or how he came to look 
upon the house he had shunned since the 
day of mourning. But having come, he 
was glad, for the wrench of parting was 
not the present pain—he was able to 
recall the grim old mansion’s joyful, as 
well as sorrowful, associations. For the 
first time since his bereavement he felt 
the desire and strength to seek the room 
within that had been hers, unaltered as 
she had left it, till Cynthia, resolute in 
her banishment of rivalling recollections, 
should carelessly scatter and rearrange. 

The old housekeeper, startled from her 
lethargy of idle care-taking, answered his 
summons with clumsy alacrity, and soon 
he stood at the bedside, where, some 
years ago, he had flung himself in an 
agony of grief and sobbed out a last fare- 
well. 

A melancholy light struggled through 
the curtained window, revealing the 
dainty familiar furniture; the knick- 
knacks they had purchased together in 
odd corners of the world; the pictures 


she had chosen ; her favourite chair; the 
couch on which she had lain to please 


him with a thought of recovery. He 
saw through a mist of tears, for a gnawing 
hunger had crept into his heart in the 
chill and utter loneliness of the room once 
brightened by her dear presence. How 
happy they had been! There was no 
death for such love as theirs. It waked 
and throbbed in him again in this room, 
where she had breathed out her blameless 
life, and all that had come between them 
seemed like a dream. 

Cynthia was right; he must always be 
making useless comparisons, for some- 
thing must ever be wanting in his life— 
something that could not be replaced. 

His brimming eyes sought the spot 
where her coffin had rested. He could 
see her now, lying there, as he had looked 
on her for the last time, white and serene, 
her folded hands full of flowers ; the eyes 
that had reflected his loving gaze pitilessly 
sealed; a strange smile on the lips that 
often met his in yielding sweetness. Ah! 
if he might hear that low and gentle voice 
again; if he might pillow that weary, 
golden head on his breast, and asking 
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forgiveness for a fleeting 
fancy, repeat his vow with 
all the fervour of the past! 
He sat down, hiding his 
face in his hands. With 
the re-opening of this 
unhealed wound came a 
revulsion of feeling, re- 
proach for the self-sought 
forgetfulness his want of 
fortitude had made desir- 
able, remorse for the 
shrinking from pain that 
made him swerve from so 
dear a memory, and for the wrong 
he did Cynthia in clinging to it. 
But he hesitated no longer. The 
silent hour of retrospect had 
brought him very near to his first 
love ; and with the bitter ache of 
longing came a strange sense of 
security and rest. 
Unchanged, she awaited him, 
fair and lovely as he had known 
her, this dear angel, speaking 
through the silence of Heaven to 
hold him to his vow. 
For Cynthia he had no fears. 
That she had been able to make 
their engagement conditional on 
this breach of trust led him to 
hope its dissolution would cause 
her little suffering. 
A parting pang assailed him as 
he penned the brief message of 
farewell, a dread of the creeping, 
gloomy years beyond which his brightest 
hope beckoned, but he lifted the talisman 
that wedded him to his dead bride, pressing 
it softly to his lips, and the shadow fled. 
Cynthia crushed the note in her hand. 
She was hurt ; she was indignant ; she was 
scornful; a hundred sensations, mingled 
with no thoughts of surrender, struggled 


Cynthia crushed the note in her hand. 


for mastery in her swelling heart. But 
the faint, unconfessed regret that stirred 
beneath the angry tumult, the feeling _ 
that lies so deep in some souls that only 
agony may wring it forth, the deadened 
wailing of love that will not be stilled— 
these were among the bitterest tears she 
shed. 


SRE) 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


HE combination of 
melodrama with a 


spectacular 
profound 


psychological intent is, to say the 
least, unusual and to a degree disconcert- 
ing; but such, broadly speaking, is what 


we find in M. Brieux “ La Foi,” of which 
Mr. J. B. Fagan’s translation, under the 
title of “ False Gods,” was produced by 
Sir Herbert Tree at His Majesty’s in 
September. It is the most ambitious 
work M. Brieux has given us. Its lead- 
ing motive is concerned with problems 
that touch the innermost life of civilised 
humanity—its religious faith; and this 
motive is worked out to a tragic con- 
clusion amid scenes of architectural 
splendour and novel detail and tumultu- 
ous movement that form a fitting back- 
ground, it is true, but nevertheless distract 
attention from the spiritual conflict that 
rages amidst them. Let us, however, 
consider the motive first and the spectacle 
after. 

In all times and in all religions the 
reformer has played a part and almost 
inevitably to his own discomfiture, 
however his teaching may have leavened 
opinion in his own and especially suc- 
ceeding generations. But the reformer 
who is only an iconoclast, who destroys 
without rebuilding, who casts down the 
gods of his people and gives them 
nothing tangible to worship in place of 
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the dethroned, may be the soul of sincerity 
and have an eye single to the welfare of 
his people, but reckons without that 
intense religious instinct that abides in 
the nature of mankind. He may wrest 
his generation from their false gods but 
in the need of something to worship they 
will turn to him and deify him. If he 
scorns and repudiates their adoration, in 
their despair they will rend him. The 
religion of humanity is too vague an 
abstraction to satisfy the untutored soul. 
“To whom shall we sacrifice if there are 
no gods?”’ is the cry that rings in the 
ears of the dying reformer, killed by 
those to whom he sought to give a purer 
religious faith. “To those who suffer,” 
is the reply. It is not enough; neither 
Egypt four thousand years ago, nor 
Palestine two thousand years ago, nor 
Rome, nor Paris, nor London in the 
twentieth century of the Christian era, 
has ears for a simple religion of humanity. 

Satni, the son of a potter, trained to 
be a priest in the temple, has been abroad 
and imbibed strange notions. He returns 
full of contempt for the Egyptian gods, 
for Ammon and Isis, for the god bull and 
the god jackal, and the whole community 
of deities, and for the superstitions 
encrusted on the ancient faith. He defies 
them and goes unscathed, and his im- 
passioned condemnation of the faith of 
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the people as a mere worship of senseless 
idols wins him followers from all classes. 
The rich and sceptical Rheou tolerates 
him with impartial mind ; the blind and 
cultured Mieris responds to the logic of 
his appeal, and the unthinking populace 
are swayed to a pitch of mad revolt 
against the habit and tradition of ages. 
They destroy the images of the gods, 
hack and hew them into pieces, and then, 
since they must worship something, deify 
Satni who has opened their eyes. But 
Satni will not have their worship, and 
he has nothing to offer them in the place 
of their lost gods except a refined and 
incomprehensible altruism. Hence chaos 
and a return to the crude methods of 
barbarism. Social order is at an end. 
If there were no God, man would have 
to invent him, it has been said, and that 
is the lesson of “ False Gods.” As the 
High Priest is made to say, “A little 
knowledge banishes the gods ; a greater 
knowledge brings them back.” So in 
M. Brieux’s play; Satni himself is forced 
by pity for the despair and anguish of his 
people to lend his aid to the performance 
of a trick by which a “ miracle ” is accom- 
plished and faith in Egypt’s gods again 
restored. 

Threaded through this national up- 
heaval is a simple and poignant love 
story. Satni was betrothed to Yaouma 
and on the eve of his return she has been 
selected by the gods as the annual sacri- 
fice to the Nile, for without the yearly 
sacrifice of a pure maid to the river god 
the Nile will not rise to overflow and 
fertilize the lands. Satni is resolved to 
prevent this useless and absurd rite, but 
Yaouma represents thesimple, unquestion- 
ing faith which persists against all appeal 
to reason and against which even love is 
powerless—the faith that glories in self- 
sacrifice. In the end, deaf to her lover’s 
prayers and to her own earthly inclina- 
tions, she goes rejoicing to her doom in 
the belief that her death is for the good 
of her people. Thus M. Brieux has 
woven together all the threads that go 
to make the perfect pattern of religious 
faith and the disappointment and peril 
that lie in the path of him who rashly 
seeks to overthrow it. He has placed 
his argument in Egypt more than a 
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thousand years before the birth of-Christ, 
but the significance of the moral belongs 
to no time and to no country. He is 
frankly didactic ; he has a truth to impart 
and he does not hesitate to make it plain 
for all men to read. Moreover, he has 
dressed it in so spectacular a garb that, ° 
if the theme prove too serious for any, 
they can find ample entertainment in the 
picture, the strange environment, the 
moving crowds. The play has a noble 
dignity of character to which both theme 
and setting contribute, but these elements 
are so impressive that they dwarf the per- 
sonal human interest. We do not seem 
affected by the personal fortunes of Satni 
or Yaouma, of Mieris or of Pakh—their 
significance is rather as types of religious 
feeling. Sir Herbert Tree does not appear 
till the last act, but his impersonation of 
the High Priest is full of strength and 
assured dignity. Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
the blind Mieris has entrusted to her some 
very beautiful lines which she speaks with 
great charm. She typifies the pathos of 
the despairing soul that longs for a faith 


the reason rejects and is the most moving 


figure in the drama. Yaouma is very 
graciously played by Miss Evelyn D’Alroy 
and Mr. Henry Ainley gives a sound and 
vigorous rendering of the part of Satni. 


Mr. Bourchier’s part of Sam Carey in 
“Making a Gentleman,” the new play 
at the Garrick by Mr. Alfred Sutro, is own 
cousin to Jacques Brachard in “ Samson,” 
and Jack Frobisher in “The Walls of 
Jericho,” a favourite type of character 
with Mr. Bourchier, and, let me add, 
with his public as well. All three, as he 
presents them, are of the sturdy, unassum- 
ing, self-made type, quite unsophisticated 
in the artificial canons of Society and 
disposed to take life seriously. There 
are differences of course, and of the three 
Sam Carey is the simpler-hearted and 
least self-assertive. He has made a for- 
tune as a pickle manufacturer; “ Carey's 
Pickles” are household words, much more 
welcome than Carey himself would be if 
he had personal aspirations to cut a 
figure in Society. But he has no such 
ambition ; he aspires only to make his 
son Archibald a “gentleman” and his 
daughter a “lady,” and he succeeds to 
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the extent that he makes them both very 
useless, very extravagant, very selfish and 
very heartless. When the play opens the 
daughter is the Hon. Mrs, Trenning, whose 
father-in-law is an impecunious noble- 
man, with spendthrift habits and shady 
character, while his son lives in expensive 
chambers, and both go the social pace 
with little thought for the father who has 
made luxury possible to them. Such is 
the situation when the father has to 
announce to his children his financial ruin. 
The disaster began when Carey was 
induced to invest in some of the wild-cat 
schemes of his son-in-law, Lord Park- 
hurst, and reached a climax when he 
tried to recover by speculation. We can 
imagine the consternation of son and 
daughter when the announcement is 
made, and we can imagine also that not 
his plight but their own is the dominating 
thought with them. The next thought 
is how to redress the balance. There is 
but one way, Archibald must marry 
money and the Baroness von Ritzen, a 
lady of shady past, but with £20,000 a 
year, is conveniently at hand. The lady 
is willing, but she has fallen in love with 
Archie and has acquired scruples. She 
refuses to marry him without his father's 
consent. Here is a serious impediment, 
for the ruined father has had dreams of 
persuading his son to go to Canada with 
him and start making pickles again as 
Carey & Son. In a moment of enthu- 
siasm Archie consents, but his sister is a 
profound schemer and she succeeds in the 
end not only in persuading Archie to pro- 
pose to the Baroness but in cozening her 
father to give his consent to the marriage. 
So poor Sam Carey goes off alone to 
Canada, or not quite alone, for little 
Milly Chambers, a protégée of his and 
the feminine counterpart of Sam Carey’s 
simple and honest nature, begs him to 
take her with him, and he agrees— 
“It shall be Carey & Daughter,” he 
exclaims as the curtain falls, “‘ instead of 
Carey & Son.” 

Asa play “Making a Gentleman” is 
disappointing. Milly is too slight a 
sketch to make her fate of much interest, 
and so, with the slight exception of Carey, 
there is not a really sympathetic character 
of any importance in the piece. The 
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effect upon the spectator is depressing. 
Sam Carey has shown himself weak in 
bringing up his children to despise 
poverty as worse than crime or dishonour. 
Archibald is a weak, boneless creature, 
swayed by every wind that blows upon 
him, Lord Parkhurst is despicable; 
Rosie Trenning is a heartless schemer. 
And what, finally, of the Baroness von 
Ritzen, played by Miss Ethel Irving? A 
very highly finished portrait, as all Miss 
Irving's work must be, but as impossible, 
or rather as unconvincing, as those 
mythological monstrosities, half human, 
half beast. Such a woman as she is 
represented to have been is not at all 
likely to fall in love with so poor an 
apology for a man as Archibald Carey, 
and on the other hand, if she accepted 
him merely to rehabilitate herself, she 
would not insist upon the father’s consent 
as a condition precedent to marrying the 
son. Mr. Bourchier’s Sam Carey is, it is 
needless to say, a consummate work of 
art, and grips the sympathies of an 
audience, as it commands their intellectual 
appreciation. To Miss Muriel Beaumont, 
also, very great praise is due for a 
thoroughly candid, straightforward pre- 
sentation of Rosie Trenaning. She whee- 
dles so charmingly—she is so unconscious 
of her heartlessness, that we can almost 
forgive her. 


Before these notes appear in print the 
revival of King Lear at the Haymarket, 
under the direction of Mr. Herbert French, 
will have given place to Mr. Rudolf 
Besier’s play “Don,” but to omit all 
reference to so noteworthy an event as 
this production of Lear would be im- 
possible, for it stands out as perhaps the 
most interesting event of this dramatic 
season. Lear is so rarely staged that any 
sincere presentation is an event of im- 
portance, and the late revival gathers an 
added interest from the assumption of the 
title réle by an actor who, although in 
the front rank of his profession and one of 
its most earnest and self-exacting expon- 
ents, has not hitherto been known as an 
interpreter of leading Shakespearean parts. 
It was a courageous undertaking for Mr. 
Norman McKinnel to essay a character 
that so few great actors have impersonated 












with success, and to have achieved so 
near a triumph is a result upon which 
he is to be heartily congratulated. The 
part makes extraordinary demands upon 
an actor. He is called upon to maintain 
a regal dignity of mien throughout—in 
his exhibition of petulent jealousy, in 
his unjust repudiation of Cordelia, in his 
frantic and almost choking rage over the 
slights put upon him by Regan and 
Goneril,in his madness and in his pathetie 
and humiliating confession of error and 
injustice. Petulance, injustice, uncon- 
trolled rage and madness do not consort 
with a royal aspect or tend to rouse the 
sympathies of an audience for him who 
displays these human weaknesses. How 
far did Mr. McKinnel’s interpretation 
meet these demands? Atleast, he main- 
tained a firm hold upon our sympathy. 
He compelled his audience to reflect the 
attitude of Kent towards his sovereign— 
to accept that attitude as just. We can 
condemn Lear for his folly and his blind- 
ness while our hearts are wrung with 
pity for the consequences that flow from 
his errors. We may resent the pettish 
temper of the aged king that blinds him 
to the true nature of Cordelia, but retri- 
bution is so swift and so overwhelming 
as to pay the debt many times over. 
The fall is terrible beyond all just deserts 
—is in such grievous excess of the fault 
that caused it that compassion fills the 
mind. And it is in just this power to 
excite the compassion of an audience that 
Mr. McKinnel is most successful, but in 
the later scenes he no longer, except by 
mental association, suggests the king. 
He is merely a homeless old man, weak 
in intellect, with a recurring memory of 
happier days, a pitiful figure even though 
he may lack that native dignity of bearing 
which, by contrast with his hapless plight, 
would deepen the pathos of his condition. 
He touches our hearts profoundly, but he 
does not lift the imagination to the high 
plains of heroic tragedy, and “King 
Lear” belongs emphatically to the 
noblest realm of tragic art. The Earl of 
Kent of Mr. Charles V. France approached 
most nearly to this heroic quality. 
Whenever he was on the stage the 
atmosphere seemed to vibrate to a note 
of greater grandeur. Voice, bearing, 
No. 80. November, 1909. 
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clearness of enunciation—all lent their aid 
to this appropriate effect. The scenes, 
designed by Mr. Charles Ricketts, were 
a notable feature of the production. They 
emphasised the rude and semi-barbaric 
days in which the action is laid and made 
a suggestive setting for the cruel and 
remorseless conduct of the actors in this 
grim and terrible story. Refinements are 
out of place in the tragedy of Lear. We 
can hardly imagine Cordelia to have 
been a sweet and tender-hearted creature. 
It isnot gentleness of character but rather 
a spirit of mockery and bravado that 
govern her attitude towards father 
and sisters in the Court scene. Her 
character is free from the brutal callous- 
ness of her sisters, but to present it as 
embodying the gentle sweetness of 20th 
century girlhood isan anachronism. Such 
a woman could not be sister to one who 
could calmly urge and watch the gouging 
of Gloucester’s eyes from their sockets. 
The period is rightly presented scenically 
and otherwise as one of harsh manners, 
of violent deeds, of unbridled passions, 
and the characters should be in harmony. 
Such heroic qualities as the loyalty of 
Kent and the fidelity of Edgar are of all 
human time. 


Mr. C. H. Workman’s season at the 
Savoy Theatre has begun most promis- 
ingly with the production of a light 
opera, entertaining in both story and 
music, which bears the title of “The 
Mountaineers.” Let me say at once that 
it really has a story, consistently main- 
tained, mingling humour and pathos— 
the humour something more than buf- 
foonery, the pathos just sufficient to give 
a romantic tinge to the plot. So far Mr. 
Guy Eden and Mr. Reginald Somerville, 
who are jointly responsible for the book, 
while Mr. Somerville has scored the 
opera, have followed the traditions of the 
Savoy and turned their backs on the 
flabby emptiness of the “ musical play,” 
and I hope they may steer that course 
blithely and profitably. The temptation 
of the public—I hope not of the critic— 
will be to compare their work with that 
of the inimitable Gilbert and the lamented 
Sullivan, and, if it comes short in any 
degree of the level attained by those 
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masters, to shrug the shoulders in easy 
disparagement. Nothing could be more 
unfair. If now and then the authors and 
composer of “ The Mountaineers ” employ 
the tricks of their predecessors what more 
natural in making an appeal to a Savoy 
audience. There is one respect, how- 
ever, in which the management might 
wellemulate the superlativecare bestowed 
almost invariably on the Gilbert-Sullivan 
productions, and this is by insisting on a 
clear enunciation of the words of the 
songs. In the plotless musical play 
enunciation is of little importance, for 
the songs never have any necessary rela- 
tion to the action and can be missed 
without lamentations. Not so when 
they accompany or illumine or forward 
an intelligible plot. Then they do count, 
and to listen in vain for a clear-sung 
sentence is distressing. The criticism 
should be regarded as an honest com- 
pliment to the production; the more 
one admires the higher standard one 
applies. 

There is, I believe, an Edelweiss 
tradition that runs thus: A _ village 
maiden’s heart vibrates distractingly 


between two lovers, one a mountaineer 
rugged and venturesome, and the other a 
town-bred youth with a spirit at least 


equal to his rival’s. Unable to choose, 
the girl sends them both to pluck the 
Edelweiss from the towering, snow-clad 
summits, her hand to go to the victor. It 
was a cruel test, and she was punished 
by having to mourn for both, since both 
perished in the endeavour. Thus the 
legend ; but in “ The Mountaineers ” there 
is no tragedy. No sooner has the thought- 
less Clarise despatched her lovers on their 
task than her heart finds its mate and she 
begins to tremble for the safety of the 
valiant Fritz, as we all knew she must. 
And Fritz not only achieves but he saves 
from death his rival, as valiant but less 
experienced. And Conrad, the disap- 
pointed suitor, plays the game nobly by 
volunteering to take the place of Fritz 
when the latter is drawn for service in 
the Army. These three quite serious 
parts in the play are admirably inter- 
preted by Miss Elsie Spain, Mr. Claude 
Flemming as Fritz, and Mr. Laurence 
Legge as Conrad. In Mr. Workman's 
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capable hands lie the humours of Pierre, 
the chief official of the local Custom 
House who labours under the terrible 
disability of a conscience so sensitive and 
so exacting that he is entirely unable to 
profit by his position, while compelled to 
witness his subordinates blithely etxort- 
ing spoil from helpless travellers. Mr. 
Somerville has graced the opera with 
many charming musical numbers, which 
would be even more satisfactory if, as I 
have intimated, the words of some of 
them were enunciated with greater 
clearness. The chorus is effective and 
excellently trained. 


“Smith,” Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
latest comedy, produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, once more introduces us to the 
bluff, ingenious, downright colonial tilt- 
ing with a decadent and unwholesomely 
artificial brand of London Society. What- 
ever moral is to be drawn from these 
unmixable ingredients ought to be clear 
as daylight by this time, if it is ever. to 
be, for we have had it in nearly every 
shape. But in spite of its familiarity, 
one may be very grateful for Mr. Maug- 
ham’s version, it is presented with so 
much wit in dialogue and humour in 
situation. The much-used story is trans- 
formed in his hands and comes out shorn 
of all its triteness. Mrs. Dallas-Baker 
lives for pleasure and excitement. She 
has married for money ; she has trained 
her husband to take her on trust, pay her 
bills, indulge her frivolities, leave her 
alone, and remain complaisant. She 
keeps a youth to amuse her, attend her, 
do her odd jobs, and flirt with her. So 
long as the marriage runs frictionless on 
these lines she is quite happy, or thinks 
she is, and the serious side of things is 
not allowed to exist even in imagination. 
Of course, the friends she makes are of 
the same kidney. They all play bridge 
day and night, talk scandal, laugh, eat, 
drink, shop, and sometimes sleep. They 
are all restless, feverish, not bad, but far 
from good, awfully busy all the time 
over the things that don’t matter—much 
too busy to look after their children when 
they are silly enough to have any. 

Mrs. Dallas-Baker has a brother in 
Rhodesia. Once he was a young man 
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about Town, as trivial as the rest, ran 
through his money, went to Africa, 
bought a farm or made one, kept his ear 
to the lips of big, hearty, primitive 
Nature, learned her secrets, grew wise 
unconsciously. Now he is coming home 
to see dear old England once more and 
find a wife if he can. He comes in 
breezy, eager, tempestuous. Modern 
social conventions are no more to him 
than the etiquette of the Court of Aga- 
memnon. He hugs his sister exuberantly 
before her friends, much to her dismay. 
He conceives an instant contempt for her 
tame attendant, Algernon Peppercorn. 
He introduces an altogether disturbing 
standard of morals and manners into the 
Dallas-Baker household and the Dallas- 
Baker “set.” What isthe outcome? The 
only sincere, genuine, honest, trustworthy 
piece of humanity in the establishment is 
“ Smith,” and Smith is the parlourmaid. 
That the Rhodesian Freeman should fall 
in love with her is no wonder. Miss 
Marie Lohr is “Smith.” We all fall in 
love with her every time we see her. 
Whatever she undertakes she is unsur- 
She is, therefore, the parlour- 
Never before was 


passable. 


maid par excellence. 
parlourmaid so demure, so enticing, so 


completely trained, so efficient, so 
pathetic, so “ priceless a treasure.” Thus 
we have one of the most romantic of 
comedies played out in an atmosphere 
heated, unnatural, artificial to a degree. 
The contrast is delicious, and Mr. Maug- 
ham knows how to make the most of it. 
Each of his characters is a gem of its 
kind. Algernon, the “ tame cat,” played 
extremely well by Mr. A. E. Matthews, 
so frankly accepts himself in the scheme 
of things that he is even humorously 
cynical over his ignominious position. 
Mrs. Dallas-Baker is just as frankly drawn 
as a heartless woman of the world, and 
Miss Kate Cutler conveys to the part 
absolutely its full value. 


Both in its literature and its drama 
America has found a rich and novel 
source of interest in the life and manners 
of the Far West. Here was, and is, a field 
in which man and woman shed their 
affectations and self-consciousness, where 
they become almost primitive, where 
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things happen that could never happen 
in the prim artificiality of cities and 
closely observant communities. Of late 
years the drama especially has, in the 
States, grown more robust by feeding on 
this diet, and London has had its chances 
of tasting the food on which New York. 
has more largely fed. We have hadsuch 
playsas “The Squaw Man” and now “The 
Great Divide” staged this autumn at the 
Adelphi Theatre, but for some reason 
London is not enamoured of this type of 
drama. It is a little too remote appar- 
ently. London may be curious about life 
in the “Wild West,” but only super- 
ficially ; it is interested in the spectacular, 
not in the human, quality of it. “The 
Squaw Man” had one strong spectacular 
scene, and it drew for a time, but “ The 
Great Divide” is a drama of character, 
and the character is too un-English to 
seem quite real. It is our misfortune 
that we are so narrow. “The Great 
Divide” is a strong, robust, virile play, 
and acted by the company at the Adelphi 
with rare intensity, but the meat is too 
strong, evidently, for our weakened 
digestions. It is a pity, for our cold- 
shouldering will deprive us of a lot of 
vigorous drama that we might have had 
in place of the sickly reflex of our sickly 
sentimentality that we appear so much in 
love with. It is very seldom, indeed, 
that modern drama offers us so interest- 
ing a human problem as that in “The 
Great Divide.” Here is a super-sensitive 
girl bred in a strict religious atmosphere 
—a Puritan atmosphere—who, to save 
herself from outrage at the hands of three 
desperadoes who have broken into her 
Arizona cabin when she is alone and 
defenceless, agrees to marry the leader of 
them to save herself from absolute degra- 
dation. He buys one of his comrades off, 
kills the other, carries the girl away, 
and marries her. Her silent influence 
makes a new man of him, but to her life 
is a torture, because all her ideas of the 
sanctity of marriage are outraged. How 
will it end? That is the author's pro- 
blem, and he works it out with fidelity 
and insight on simple, straightforward, 
convincing lines. The author isan artist 
as wellas adramatist, but his play is not 
to London’s taste ; the greater fools we. 
E—2 
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By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


66 HUNDRED and fifty pounds 
as she stands, including tools, 
spare outer cover, and side 

lamps. I call that a cheap second- 
hand car,” said Rawson, surveying his 
new purchase with the pride! of a man 
who has just bought his first motor and 
finds he can make it go. 

Mrs. Rawson gave a happy little 
laugh, “I think you did awfully well, 
dear. Don’t you, Mr. Marshall? 
Though of course, as the owner of two 
lovely big cars, you must rather laugh 
at our little one. But really, honestly, 
it was a bargain, wasn’t it?” 

Marshall nodded. “ Yes, you won't 
get one of those twelve-horse Carlisles 
for less than four hundred, new, and 
yours is only last year’s model. Do you 
know anything of her history, Rawson? 
No? M.N. 286. I fancy I recollect 
that number. I suppose the agents had 
it transferred to you.” He paused, and 
stared at the black-and-white plate. 
“M. N. 286. I seem to associate it 
with something or someone, and 
yet——”" 

Mrs. Rawson smiled, “ I hope it was 
something pleasant.” 

The visitor shook his head. “I must 
be mistaken, after all, because I ‘don’t 
recollect ever having seen a car painted 
that curious shade of grey before . . . 
Well, if she’s as good as she appears, 
Rawson, you've made an _ unusually 
lucky deal. I presume the former 
owner was in a hurry to buy something 
bigger. I wonder you didn’t hear who 
he was . . . Good-bye, Mrs. Rawson. 
Don’t let him do anything rash, be- 
cause he finds she can travel.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he won't. Will you, 
Jack? He’s always so careful in the 
dog-cart, as well as on his bicycle. 
Why he has never even touched a fowl, 
and you know what awful stupids the 
local chickens are.” - 

* * * * 


“Do you remember having seen that 
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car of Mr. Rawson’s anywhere else, 
Summers?” Marshall asked his driver 
as they spun homewards. 

“No, sir,’ answered the man. “ At 
least, not unless she’s been repainted. 
I shouldn’t have forgotten that colour. 
What’s her number, sir?” 

“M. N. two, M. N. twenty-seven 
—, dash it, I’ve forgotten it already, 
yet it seemed familiar to me. I must 
make a note of it next time. . . By 
the way, what did you think of those 
new non-skids I asked you to look at?” 


Two months later, Marshall put down 
his paper with an exclamation of annoy- 
ance, and got up abruptly from the 
breakfast table. 

“What is it, Jimmy dear?” his wife 
asked anxiously. 

“Rawson has been fined again,” he 
answered. ‘“ Driving to the common 
danger this time—ten pounds and costs 
and his license endorsed. On the last 
occasion it was for exceeding the speed 
limit through a village. I know, too, 
he dashed into a mob of sheep about 
a month ago and killed a couple bof 
them ; and, before that, he ran over a 
cattle-driver’s dog. The man seems to 
have gone stark mad since he bought 
that car. He'll be getting into serious 
trouble soon.” He took a cigar out of 
his case, and bit the end off rather 
savagely. 

Mrs. Marshall lit a match for him, 
then slipped her arm into his. “ Why 
don’t you motor over and see Mr. 
Rawson, Jimmy? It’s a pity when such 
a nice man behaves like that. I’m sure 
if you spoke to him it would make all 
the difference. Think, too, how awk- 
ward it would be if he were brought up 
when you were on the bench.” 
~ Marshall frowned, and slowly rolled 
up a loose leaf of his cigar. “ It’s not an 
easy thing to do,” he said at last. “ He 
may, very reasonably, say it’s con- 
founded cheek on my part, and perhaps 
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The car thundered down into the old quarry. 
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be nasty. Still if you would really 
like it"—Mrs. Marshall nodded em- 
phatically—‘“ I'll have a shot at lectur- 
ing him.” ... 

* * * * 

“ Jack is out,” Mrs. Rawson said as 
she shook hands. “ He promised to 
drive his sisters up to town, and I'm 
afraid he won't be back till after dark. 
I hate him being out at night ; " and she 
sighed a little wearily. 

Marshall gave her a keen glance. 
She loked thin and worried, quite unlike 
her usual bright self. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Rawson. I wanted 
to see him particularly. In fact "—he 
coloured suddenly—“ I was going to 
take the liberty of speaking to him about 
his driving escapades.” 

She leaned forward eagerly. “ Oh, 
I shall be so glad if you will. He might 
take some notice of you, Mr. Marshall. 
I am simply terrified of that car. I hate 
it, loathe it; and yet it seems as if I 
daren’t let him go out in it alone. He 
wouldn't take me to-day, because ,I had 
this nasty cold; but, as a rule, I insist ; 


otherwise I think I should go mad with 
anxiety, waiting and wondering... 
He is just as sweet and gentle as ever 
at home ; but the moment.he takes hold 
of that hateful steering-wheel he seems 


to change completely. I have heard 
him laugh, actually laugh, when he ran 
over a dog ;" and she gave a hysterical 
little sob. 

Marshall stared out of the .window. 
“Can't you get him to go away—doc- 
tor’s orders or something of that sort? 
The driving must have got on his nerves. 
I've seen several cases of the same 
thing.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 
“ I've tried, but it’s no use. The only 
thing I can hope for is—I know it seems 
horrid to say so—that they will sus- 
pend his license, or take it away alto- 
gether, so that he simply can’t run any 
of these risks. Whenever we pass a 
policeman now I fancy he is taking our 
number, if he doesn’t already know 
M. N. 286.” 

“I had forgotten it,” Marshall 
answered with an attempt at a laugh. 


M. N. 286. 


“M. N. 286,” he repeated to himself 
several times, and, as he went out, he 
made a note of it in his _ pocket- 
book... 

A couple of days later, Marshall 
strolled into the smoking-room of the 
Motorists’ Club. 

“ Hullo, Bryden,” he said, shaking 
hands with the occupant of one of the 
big chairs. “ How are things down your 
way? Oh, that reminds me—you know 
every car registered in your county. Do 
you remember a twelve-horse Carlisle, 
M. N. 286?” 

The other man sat up suddenly, “I 
should think I do, and you ought to 
remember it, too. That was poor 
Jarman’s car. I shall never forget pull- 
ing him out from under it ; ” he drew his 
hand across his forehead. ‘“ The man 
was mad, of course, but still——” He 
broke off abruptly, and gulped down the 
remainder of his whiskey and soda, then 
went on. “ Jarman’s executors sold it by 
auction, and McCullogh bought it, and 
had it repainted, a queer, slatey grey. 
You didn’t know him, I think ; but in 
three months he, too, was dead—thrown 
out against the parapet of a bridge— 
horrid affair. His own fault, they said ; 
driving furiously, mad like Jarman was. 
But why—surely you haven't bought the 
accursed thing?" 

“No, but a friend of mine has,” Mar- 
shall answered. 

“Is he —— ?” Bryden began. 

Marshall nodded. “ As crazy as the 
others. Do you know,” he laughed ner- 
vously, “there seems to be some- 
thing unholy about that car.” 

“It’s the Devil himself.” There was 
a note of absolute conviction in Bry- 
den’s voice. “I tried her oyce and I 
know. Good Heavens, I’ve never for- 
gotten that run . . . Would he, your 
friend, understand if you told him? 
No? . . . How far is his place from 
here? Thirty-five miles? . . My 
own car is in the garage. We've got 
to run down at once and get hold of 
M. N. 286 and burn her, smash her up, 
do anything you like to her, so that 
she never goes on the road again . . . 
Confound it, man, I’m as sane as you 
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are—only you have never driven her, 
and you didn't see Jarman as I saw him. 
Are you coming, or shall I go alone?” 

Marshall followed him out in si- 
lence . . . An hour and a half later, 
as they climbed the steep main street of 
a little country town, a policeman held 
up his hand. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he began, salu- 
ting Marshall, whom he knew well as 
the Chairman of the Bench. ‘“‘ Been a 
nasty motor accident out at Amber- 
sham, sir. I thought you——” 

Marshall went deadly pale. 
Rawson?” he gasped. 

The constable’s eyes opened very 
wide. ‘“ How did you hear, sir? They 
were only brought in a few minutes ago, 
Mr. Rawson and a little boy he had run 
over. That was what upset the car.” 

Bryden leaned forward. “ Dead?” 

The policeman nodded. “ Both dead, 
sir, though they say the car was hardly 
injured.” 

“ Thank you, constable. 


~- ee. 


We are go- 
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ing to Ambersham, Marshall,” and Bry- 
den let in his clutch with a suddenness 
which would have brought a flush of vexa- 
tion to his face at any other time . . 

M.N. 286 had been righted, and was 
standing outside the village inn, the 
centre of a small ring of gaping yokels, 
who hooted a little as Bryden’s car 
pulled up ; but Bryden himself pushed 
them aside quickly. 

“ Get me a length of rope,” he said to 
the innkeeper, after a rapid survey of 
the car. “ I'm going to tow this infernal 
thing away.” 

“I think I can drive her, sir,” ven- 
tured his own man, who had been riding 
in the tonneau. 

Bryden shook his head. “No man will 
ever drive her again,” he said grimly. 
“How far is it to that big disused 
quarry, Marshall? Here, you 
fellows,” to the astounded yokels. “A 
couple of you jump into my car. We 
shall want some help to push this other 
one over the cliff.” 


SUNSET. 


By A. J. WEBB. 


OFT, fleecy clouds float on, 
Flecked bright with pink ; 
Blood-red, the dying sun 

Looms o’er Earth’s brink ; 

Huge vaporous banks on high 
Flash purple through the sky, 
Waxing in majesty— 


Wax but to wane. 


Silently rainbow hues 
Come, swell, and go; 

Rich sun-born beauties fuse ; 
Heaven seems aglow. 


Dim leafy canopies 


Wave in the evening breeze, 
Faint grow the forest trees— 
Gloom comes to reign. 


Deep in the infinite 
Glimmers a star; 


Herald of coming night 


Shining afar. 


Sweet is the twilight hour, 
Perfumed by many a flower ; 


Weak grows the daylight’s power— 
Shadows remain. 
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By SPENCER EDGE, 


ID EAUTY, in my dictionary, is defined 
as an assemblage of properties in a 
person or object which attracts 

and pleases the senses, especially the eye. 
This may be so, but one question at least 
presents itself: Whose eye is it which, 
when pleased or attracted by any person 
or object, has the right, infallibly and 
with all the weight of authority, to 
convey to the brain the assurance that 
this is beauty and this alone? This, 
at least, I think, is sufficiently conclu- 
sive proof (without following our lexico- 
grapher’s thesis to its only logical con- 
clusion) of the doctrine so often denied, 
yet so universally demonstrated, that 
there is no such thing as beauty, and that 
no one can say, “ this is beautiful, that is 
not,” without at least granting his neigh- 
bour an equal right to reserve the 
criticism. 

Of beauty in scenery this is indeed most 
true. We have those who see the very 
epitome of beauty in the streets of London ; 
others to whom it is revealed in the vast 
solitudes of the desert. Some, again, look 
upon the Alps as a form of beauty almost 
transcending human appreciation ; others 
find themselves spell-bound at the sight 
of the grey mysterious distances of Dart- 
moor. Whilst most of us only return 
from the romantic scenery of Italy, from 
the rugged grandeur of the Spanish 
sierras, or the medieval witchery of the 


Rhine to find ourselves more in love than 
ever with quiet, pastoral England! 

In forming our opinion as to the beauty 
of any scenery, there are, I am convinced, 
more senses at work than we recognise. 
The lexicographer, indeed, admits as 
much when he takes the precaution of 
alluding to the senses—and not merely to 
the sense of sight. Some scenery appeals 
to us not by reason of the visible, but 
because of the play it affords to our 
imagination ; some again throws over us 
the spell of association, and basks in a 
beauty borrowed from our brain, rather 
than in its own peculiar charms. Who 
has not been conscious of the sudden 
glorification of a landscape when mention 
has been made of the sea’s proximity— 
hidden, as yet, and unexpected? Who, 
too, has not experienced a thrill of feeling 
when a passing farmer's waggon, a rising 
moon behind the sombre wood, or the 
glimpse of a distant barque, full-rigged 
and silent, standing out against the sun- 
set has recalled other scenes and far-away 
memories, and overwhelmed us, almost, 
in that mysterious passionate longing 
which cries out in vain for expression ? 

So I do not intend—lest I incur the 
displeasure of more competent critics 
than myself, or (and this, perhaps, is 
equally important) for dread of raising 
my readers’ hopes unduly, and bringing 
on them deep and lasting disappointment 
—to set out by saying that the Cotswolds 
ave beautiful, or that the Cotswolds are 
not beautiful. To me, they possessed a 
charm ; for you, they may too. I do not 
know. I liked their rough stone walls, 
possibly because they reminded me of 
Dartmoor; and I more than liked their 
solitude—the long stretches of road going 
on and on, up and down, like white 
ribbons curled across a cloak of green 
velvet, and the undulating hills; most of 
all, the picturesque villages nestling in 
their ample folds. Yet looking back on 
the time I spent in wandering through 
the district, two of its attributes impressed 
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me more than all the others—its solitude, 
and, leaving the beauties of Nature for 
those of man’s device, its wondrous 
architecture. That I had heard of the 
latter feature goes without saying, but 
that I had realised its importance was 
more than doubtful. As the first village 
came into view, I was charmed and 
amazed at its beauty. Each house, per- 
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scarcely a blot of modern brickwork to 
emphasize their charm. It was almost 
as trying, I found in time, as a picture 
gallery—one looked at these pictures in 
stone until one’s sense of beauty was 
well-nigh satiated. But of all the villages 
I passed through, one stood out far and. 
away above the others, and that was 
Broadway. As one is told to “ see Naples 
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fect to the chimney-stack, struck me as 
something unique ; and it was not until | 
had ridden slowly through several villages, 
each as perfect as the last, that the truth 
dawned on me—here was medieval 
England, in all save its inhabitants ! 

To describe them in detail is impossible. 
Mullioned windows, Gothic doorways, 
and gabled roofs sprang into sight with 


and die,” so, as far as the Cotswolds are 
concerned, I would say, “see Broadway 
and go home, content.” 

The mere situation of the place isa 
triumph. Lying snug at the foot of the 
hills, from the brow of which one of the 
finest views in England is obtainable (a 
view of so many counties that it seems 
easier to mention those which are not 
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OLDCROSS, STANTON, 
Near BROADWAY . 


included in the panorama), it breathed 


the very essence of England in the Middle 
Ages. Carried away by its beauty, I 
endeavoured, as the reader will see, to 
reduce a corner of it to pen-and-ink, 
but it refused to be interpreted. Its soft 
old-world look, the colour of its grey 
stone walls, the hoary antiquity of its 
moss-touched gables—these were things 
beyond my power to depict. Yet it 
consists of but one street with a few 
deviations to right and left. 

Why was it, 1 wondered, that in this 
remote district, medieval England had 
been handed down to us more perfect and 
unspoilt than inany other? Built in the 
days of bluff King Hal, it boasts no 
monopoly of the Tudor style; and yet, 
where else can that style be discovered 
save in isolated houses, for the most 
part of considerable size and pretensions? 
It is hard to say, but most certainly the 
quality of the stone (for Cotswold quarries 
are still as famous as Cotswold sheep) 
has played a large part in the survival. 
This stone is somewhat surprising in the 
transformation it undergoes after long 
exposure to theair. Originally of a dark 
yellow colour, apparently sandy, it slowly 


changes, becoming harder in the process, 
until in its final tint it takes on the grey 
sombre tone with which one is so familiar. 
In other districts, unblessed with this 
hardy material, the havoc of the centuries 
is plainly visible ; here, the centuries have 
passed unnoticed, powerless to harm, 
wielding only a softening mellowing influ- 
ence. It isso common to speak of the 
jerry building of to-day, of skimped work 
and poor materials, that it may savour of 
the heterodox to allege such scandalous 
things of the builders of the past. But 
does not the mere existence of the Cots- 
wold villages go some way to prove this 
accusation? Examine an old house, any- 
where outside a stone country such as this, 
and the most appalling roguery is often 
brought to light. Even in the half tim- 
bered cottages of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, one has often to bemoan 
walls, two or three feet in thickness and 
apparently as durable asthe hills, posi- 
tively built up of rubble, of odds and 
ends of rubbish pitch-forked between the 
beams ! 

Historically, Broadway can boast the 
happiness of an uneventful past. Beyond 
the progress through its street of Charles I. 
who passed a night in the village; and 
of Oliver Cromwell then, as always, in 
hot pursuit yet finding time to follow his 
King’s example ; of Prince Rupert, and 
other actors in the civil war, its career 
has been as monotonous as that of any 
other well-ordered hamlet. Essentially 
the abode of peace, of the quiet pursuit 
of husbandry, of the rearing of sheep and 
the raising of corn, it appeals to us stren- 
uous folk of the twentieth century, not by 
reason of what it has done, but rather 
because of what it has been, and still is: an 
idyll, a pastoral symphony in which 
breathes the very spirit of poetry and sweet 
music. Here, as one sits bya lattice win- 
dow looking out on the villagestreet, on the 
children at play, and the labourer bent by 
toil, on the farmers’ waggons, and the 
flock of sheep faithfully guarded by the 
watchful sheep-dog, and most of all on 
the venerable monuments of a by-gone 
age that raise their gables to the summer 
sky, the greatness of the past is brought 
home to one ; and as the present takes its 
place in the perspective of the centuries, 









one realises to the full, the why and 
wherefore of that innate love of the Home- 
land, that emotion which nothing can 
supplant, or even challenge. 

In my haste to speak of Broadway, 
however, I have passed many interesting 
places, to which, in my wanderings, I had 
previously come. 

Widespread as the 
Cotswolds lie, there 
seem to be but two 
natural means of 
approach—that from 
the west, and the 
other from London 
bringing the traveller 
on through Oxford 
and Woodstock to 
Chipping Norton. 
Though lying on the 
border of the Cots- 
wolds, and high 
among the hills, 
Chipping Norton 
proved somewhat of 
a _ disappointment. 
Grey it was and built 
of stone, yet lacking 
in the atmosphere 
proper to the district; 
as though its ideals 
had been blunted by 
contact with the out- 
side world, and its 
old - world bouquet 
lost by modern blend- 
ing. But in fairness 
to it let me add it 
rained persistently for 
the few hours I spent 
there. Onwards to 
Stow-in-the-Wold I 
toiled, over roads 
heavy with mud, 
but through scenery 
picturesquely wooded. 
Arrived at Stow, all was changed; the 
sun shone, the roads dried as if by 
magic, and the old hill town basked 
in the sleepy mid-day heat. It was 


market day, and the streets hummed with 
life, made gay by caravans of many 
colours. From an architectural stand- 
point the town might have been im- 
proved ; 


its modern additions, glaring 
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eyesores that they were, standing cheek 
by jowl with the buildings of four 
hundred years ago. From here I made a 
detour to Bourton-on-the- Water, a village 
as perfect in its setting as one can con- 
ceive, and boasting a stream which 
flowed down the middle of the street— . 
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save that it was no street, being more of 
the type of village green with a roadway 
on either side. Bourton, I am told, has 
been represented as the prettiest village 
in England; possibly this is true, but 
holding such views on the subject of 
beauty as I have already tried to 
enunciate, I prefer to let it rest in my 
mind on the strength of its own merits ; 
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which, after all, should be enough for 
any one. From Stow, whither I retraced 
my steps, to Broadway the scenery is 
thoroughly typical of the Cotswolds— 
now down, now up; here through bare 
fields, there past hamlets sheltering in a 
wooded hollow; now stone walls, and 
then at last an avenue of beeches, beneath 
which I made my way to the summit 
of the hill, and stood looking down 
on the view I have described—and on 
Broadway. 

Called away only too soon by the 
work-a-day world, I left the village 
sorrowfully behind me, with the cup of 
its ambrosial delights almost untasted ; 
and, skirting the foot of the hills, found 
myself saying good-bye to the district in 
Chipping Camden—a fine old town 
boasting an interesting church, and, I had 
nearly said, the inevitable abundance of 
Tudor houses. By the time I had arrived 
at Banbury the nature of the countryside 
had undergone several transformations ; 
but although parts of the road might 
remind one of the Cotswolds topo- 
graphically, no such thoughts were 
Once more I 


aroused by the villages: 
found myself in that everyday England 
in which I had been brought up— 
picturesque, but flavoured sadly with the 
commonplace, the growth of which daily 
increases under that deplorable scourge 
known officially as the model bye-laws, 
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and colloquially as desirable villas and 
workmen’s cottages. 

Etymologically, the Cotswolds would 
appear to owe their individuality neither 
to their scenery nor yet to their architec- 
ture, but to their sheep, the word signi- 
fying literally the pen or fold in the 
wold, or “ the district of low hills.” The 
Cotswold sheep have indeed been famous 
since the Early Middle Ages, when a 
passable semblance of peace and security 
permitted such industries to become both 
profitable and famous. 

The word has also attached itself to a 
phrase of especial interest, as exemplify- 
ing the change which has come over the 
inhabitants, if not_ over the architecture, 
of this famous district. The phrase to 
which I allude is ‘‘a Cotswold lion,” or 
to give its modern form “fierce as a 
Cotswold lion.” Shakespeare, who in 
his Stratford home was a near neighbour 
of Broadway, makes one of his characters, 
when demanding acknowledgment of his 
powers, insist on proper recognition as a 
“Lion of Cotswold.” Here one has 
direct confirmation as to the ferocious 
nature of the old-time inhabitants of this 
pastoral country. Now note the change. 
If one opens a dictionary to-day one 
learns that “a Cotswold lion” is the 
nickname for a sheep, whilst the fuller 
phrase I have already quoted, has, 
bracketed after it, the word “ ironical” ! 
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OF THE SUN. 


I. The Decurion. 


By LILIAN HAYNS. 


(These tales of Old. Peru have not only an intense human interest, but reflect with 
remarkable fidelity the life and customs of those who dwelt under the rule of the 


Incas. 


laid.—Ep.) 


IKE a ball of copper the sun hung 

L over the horizon, rosy fleeces 

swam in a flood of azure ; in the 

glory of the sunset the grim fortress 

on the height smouldered into flame 

and frowned on the city with lurid 
menace. 

With a jaunty step the decurion 
swung down the tangled path which 
led to the suburb lying in the hollow ; 
behind him meekly toiled an attendant, 
his back weighted with a pack of wool, 


and carrying the long quippus, or regis- 


ter. They entered the narrow street— 
a long line of clay huts—and stopped 
before the last. Outside crouched a 
girl and a child, intent on the work be- 
fore them. A row of small rush baskets 
was ranged in front, filled with the tiny 
feathers of the humming bird, each dis- 
playing a different colour ; the girl was 
delicately fastening the feathers on to a 
thin cotton fabric with a needle of 
thorn, while the child held first one 
basket, then another to the patient wor- 
ker. So engrossed were they, that 
neither raised her eyes until the shadow 
of the men fell in dark pools before 
them. An exclamation burst from the 
little girl, and she rose gravely to greet 
the strangers. 

“Is it not time for the evening meal, 
Quora?"” asked the decurion kindly. 
“TI have come to inspect.” 

“We are waiting for Haylla. The 
light will fade ere long, and she has one 
more piece to finish.” 

The decurion bent to examine the 
work, and a cry of admiration escaped 
him. 


The author has made a careful study of the times in which her stories are 


“Thou art well named Haylla,* 
maiden, for surely above al) women dost 
thou excel by the work of thy hands.” 

“That I well know,” answered 
Haylla composedly, “ else why should 
I make the awning of the lord Inca, 
when there are a multitude of royal vir- 
gins ever ready for the honour?” She 
pushed aside the baskets, and, clearing 
a space, with loving hands she spread 
out the awning in order to better dis- 
play the gorgeous pattern. 

On a field of pale blue blazed the sun 

insignia of royal god-hood; from 
blood -red it shaded through orange and 
copper to the tenderest citron, while 
from the edge of the canopy, like the 
trail of a blushing dawn, hung a fairy 
fringe of rosy feathers, swinging deli- 
cately at every breath. 

“Thou art here a day too soon, de- 
curion. There is still a day’s work 
here.” 

“Nay,” answered the decurion, “ I 
come not for the work this evening. I 
come but to inspect the house, according 
to the yearly custom. Stay thou here 
outside, and I will join thee again ina 
little while, for I have much to say to 
thee.” 

The girl nodded carelessly, and the 
decurion, beckoning to the child to pre- 
cede him, entered the house, followed 
by his companion. 

A woman, who was stooping over 
a fragrantly steaming cooking-pot, 
straightened herself, and smilingly wel- 
comed the strangers. She pointed to 
one side of the room where stood, 

* Haylla—triumph. 
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ranged in symmetrical order, the cook- 
ing utensils ; then to the other, where 
on rough wooden pegs hung gaily 
coloured baskets filled with wool. 

“All is in order, master decurion,” 
she said, brightly. ‘‘ What is more, we 
have spun more than our share this last 
moon. But there! time hangs heavy 
when the man is away, and the heart is 
oft kept from aching when fingers are at 
work.” 

The two men carefully examined the 
contents of the hut, running their fin- 
gers on the inside of the pots to test the 
cleanliness, and then took up the wool ; 
loudly they praised the texture and fin- 
ish, while the still comely matron stood 
by, flushing with pride. 

“*Tis fit for the Inca himself ! ” cried 
Amu, enthusiastically. ‘‘It is a 


pleasure for me to report on this house 
—so clean, so well ordered, so indus- 
Would all my ten were as 


trious. 
such |” 

“Ay!” deprecated the woman. “I 
know thy meaning. It is of Pelo thou 
speakest. Is aught amiss again?” 

“It is ever amiss,” answered Amu the 
decurion, gloomily. “The field is 
badly sown, and now he complains that 
he received but few seeds; then the 
sandals he has woven are naught,—ill- 
finished and badly-shaped. Yet it is 
ever the fault of those who give out the 
portions |” 

‘“* Never fret !" soothed the woman. 
“ Before long he will fall into good 
hands, — clever hands — which will 
fashion him yet into a steady worker.” 

“What meanest thou?” asked Amu, 
apprehensively. 

“ Haylla weds 
moon:” 

“ How?” cried Amu. “ Should I not 
know this, I who am decurion?” 

With a side-long look the woman 
continued. ‘‘ More than a moon ago the 
curaca who passed by stopped to won- 
der at the beauty of Haylla’s work ; and 
then, at her entreaty, he gave consent.” 

“ But thou—” breathed the decurion, 
“thou wilt refuse thine?” 

“I?” she answered in: surprise. 
“Nay, decurion, I put not finger 


him at the next 
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between tree and bark. The two love, 
and that suffices.” 

With a gesture of despair the de- 
curion turned to his companion, and 
took from him the quippus—running his 
fingers through the long coloured 
threads with a celerity born of Jong 
experience, and checking by them the 
count of used and unused wool; he 
then hastily greeted the woman, and left 
the hut. Outside, he gave a few instruc- 
tions to his companion, who took the 
quippus and returned city-wards. 

Amu watched the receding figure 
thoughtfully, then moodily his head 
sank, and his sandal impatiently 
scraped the sand. Still the girl 
worked on, her long waves of rippling 
hair hiding her face from sight. 

Then a voice, thick with emotion, 
broke the silence. 

“Is it still nay with thee, maid 
Haylla?” 

The girl started, and with sudden re- 
soluteness sprang to her feet. At the 
sharp movement a cloud of tiny scarlet 
feathers fluttered in the breeze, then 
settled on her dress like drops of 
blood ; with hands clasped behind 
her head, she leaned against the wall, 
and the two stood face to face. Seen 
thus, the evening brightness revealed 
her exotic beauty, and lit up the two 
yellaw-brown eyes with» a _ reflected 
glory, while the abandon of her pose 
brought into prominence the haughty 
grace ot uplifted head, rising, as a cantu 
bud, on its stem, from delicate neck and 
slender shoulders. Eye met eye: his, 
fawning and entreative ; hers, deepen- 
ing into sombre pools of slumbering fury. 

“It is ever nay, and ever shall it be 
nay to thee, decurion. I am Pelo’s. The 
curaca has consented, as did my father 
when he left for the war, and I have 
given my yea-word.” 

“And but a harvest since I could 
have sworn that thy love was mine. At 
the feast of Raymi did I not stand at 
thy side? My arm it was which 
shielded thee from the crush; the 
feathers which thou worest were of my 
giving. Why hast thou changed to- 
wards me?” 
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“ Listen, Amu!" said the girl earn- 
estly, “‘ and think not that my words are 
as yon feathers, swayed by every 
breath. A harvest since I was but a 
child, dazzled with vanity, for it 
seemed high honour to be the chosen of 
a decurion, and thou art good to look 
upon. So, as my heart was not yet born, 
I smiled upon both my lovers. But, 
little by little, I learned to know thy 
wicked heart, thy mad jealousy, and I 
watched thee misuse the power our lord 
the Inca gave thee. For, in the fields 
and in the building, it was ever ‘ Pelo, 
thou art idle, thou art idle |!" And when 
the stores were given out by thy hand, 
those of Pelo were always scanty and 
poor — blighted seeds and miserable 
rush. 

“ But, when at last he was brought 
by thy complaint before the justice -seat 
of the curaca, he was beaten with rods 
in the square, and I stood by. Then, 
seeing the helpless wrath seething in his 
breast, but stifling its cry for love of 
me, then—decurion, then I loved Pelo, 
as hotly as I hate thee — hate thee!” 
she repeated venomously. 

“Was he not helpless? " she went on, 
“Could he complain? Is not a de- 
curion’s word more than that of a slave? 
Like Amaru, king of snakes, thy coils 
have encompassed him; tighter they 
grip, till his heart breaks of shame. 

“Yet he shall not bear disgrace and 
torture alone. I, Haylla, wife and loving 
slave, shall stand at his side ; my heart 
shall be his buckler to shield him from 
thy hatred.” 

The narrow eyes fell before Haylla’s 
scornful gaze, the uneasy fingers 
twitched at his girdle ; he moistened his 
dry lips and strove to speak, but the 
words failed him. Silently he watched 
the girl fold her work and prepare to 
enter the hut. 

“Triumph then, Haylla,” he cried 
desperately, “but my time is yet to 
come. Kneeling, thou shalt yet sue for 
the love thou now scornest.” 

She stood lightly poised on the thres- 
hold, her head half turned over her 
shoulder to fling the parting taunt. 

“Woo the lord Inca's daughter, good 
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decurion |!” she mocked. “ Far easier 


it will be to wed her than Haylla.” 


II. 


OREMOST among the wedding 
guests stood Amu, a splendid 
figure in his festal array be- 

spangled with copper, while the kindly 
old curaca joined the lovers’ hands, 
and received their vows of mutual 
fidelity. In the dances and drinking 
bouts he mingled ; he heard, as if it 
were another's, his own voice raised in 
loud laughter, as the wine went round. 
Was it he, himself, who was thus leap- 
ing and shouting? He, whose heart 
was nigh bursting with anguish and hat- 
red? He, Haylla’s lover, was dancing 
at her bridal? Nay, lover no more! 
Haylla was Pelo’s wife. 

His mad gaiety fell suddenly from 
him ; with rigid lips and burning eyes 
he sought the windy darkness outside, 
and climbing the hilly path reached the 
fortress walls. The moon rose, and by 
her pale rays he could see the torchés 
flittering like fireflies below ; doubtless 
the curaca was escorted home by his 
servants. Trembling with rage, he 
lifted his hand to the sky. 

“Oh, mother Quilla, hear my vow! 
May thy rays strike me with blindness 
if I do not avenge my shamed love on 
the woman who scorns me |!” 

A soft streak of rosy light quivered 
on the dawn, pierced the veil of sky and 
mist, broadened, deepened, then burst 
into a golden flood, steeping the huge 
mountain slopes with a steady radi- 
ance, transforming their granite sides 
into polished steel. The curtain of va- 
pour parted; the jagged peaks lifted 
their snow-capped heads to the clouds, 
and a glistening cascade flung itself 
downwards in filmy, frothy leaps to the 
gorge below. 

Up the steep path, with a slow 
measured pace, toiled the train of 
llamas, bearing their heavy packs with 
a solemn dignity, stretching their long 
necks to sniff the crisp air, and gazing 
placidly from side to side. Behind 
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them came the first gang of labourers. 
Clothed in coarse woollen tunics, stoutly 
shod with hempen sandals, and carry- 
ing their ropes of plaited osier slung 
over neck and shoulder, they gaily flung 
their parting salutations to the group of 
women who stood watching their de- 
parture. 

Outside the crowd stood Pelo; his 
hands held those of Haylla in a warm 
tender clasp, his eyes rested pitifully 
on the small set face rigid with sombre 
composure ; heedless of the shrill chat- 
ter and rollicking boisterousness, they 
stood in the agony of parting. 

“ Beloved,” he whispered, “be 
patient ! "Tis but for a short time that 
I leave thee; ere four moons pass I 
Shall be once more at thy side. Mean- 
while let thy thoughts dwell lovingly 
on me, oh, my lover, for till I see thee 
again, I live in darkness.” 

The fierce light died from her eyes, 
and left them luminous and sweet. 

“My Pelo,” she answered, “ go in 
peace! My heart is clothed with the 
fire of thy love, and I stay comforted. 
Go—but, oh, my husband, beware of 
Amu !” 

“March, sheep !.". commanded the 
decurion in a hectoring tone. He 
stamped impatiently, and raised his staff 
with a threatening gesture. “‘ Must we 
men wait for the morning heat to dry 
thy womanly tears? Hurry, slave!” 

Yet one more frenzied embrace, one 
more backward glance over his shoul- 
der, and Pelo ran swiftly forward to 
rejoin his companions. For one 
moment the decurion paused, eyeing 
the girl with an angry, contemptuous 
frown. Then he spoke! “The day of 
payment is at hand, O Haylla.” 

She stared defiantly. Two flaming 
patches reddened the olive cheeks and 
the dry eyes emitted an angry sparkle. 

“ It may be, decurion. But every day 
hath its end, and night bringeth rest 
to the hunted.” 

“Well said, woman! A night of 
silent sleep and endless rest!" and 
with the ominous words he left her. 

Haylla stood motionless. Her ach- 
ing eyes strained at the file of men 
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which undulated up the mountain ; like 
a long slender thread it wound up and 
round the zig-zag, till it disappeared, 
ehidden by a neighbouring cliff. The 
tense nerves relaxed ; the anguish, pent 
up beneath the pitiless eyes of the de- 
curion, overflowed and swept over her 
in a tempest of wild sobbing ; down 
the forest path she stumbled eager for 
the consoling silence of the lonely hut. 
There, outside, on the great stone which 
served as door, sat her mother, whose 
worn face expressed anxious solicitude. 

“Haylla, child,” she remonstrated, 
“ why all this fretting? Is not thy father 
still at the war? Have I not also to 
bear my burden?” 

The cries died to a dull moaning ; 
Haylla crouched on the turf, embrac- 
ing her knees. 

“More,” continued her mother, “ the 
parting is but for a few moons, and thy 
man will then be home again. And, 
when the great stone stands high within 
the fortress walls, thy head will rise in 
pride to think that Pelo had a hand 
thereunto. Fret not then, my cantu 
blossom, for what with the coming of the 
child and thy feather work, time will 
glide fast enough.” 

“My work!” 
bitterly. 
is taken from me. Henceforward I am 
to spin as the other women.” 

“Thy work taken from thee!” re- 
peated the woman aghast. “ That can- 
not be! Thou art the lord Inca's 
worker. Who can surpass—nay, who 
can equal thee?” 

“Amu brought back the awning a 
moon ago. Disgraceful was the work, 
he declared ; the feathers were badly 
sewn, they dropped as if from a moult- 
ing bird. So I made the damage good, 
but again the work returned. Again I 
repaired it, but it was in vain. So, in 
great wrath, the curaca declared me 
idle, careless, unfit to work for our lord ; 
so the awning is to be finished by a Vir- 
gin of the Sun.” 

“Ah!” nodded her mother sym- 
pathetically, “‘Amu hath done this. 
Doubtless he steeped the cloth in lime 
which rotted the stitches. It was 


ejaculated Haylla, 
“Hast not heard? My work 














through his jealousy that Pelo was one 
otf those sent to fetch the stone. I am 
comforted to think that he is one of the 
decurions chosen for the guard—thou 
wilt be free from his hatred for a time.” 

“But Pelo,—he will play the tyrant 
to my Pelo!"” groaned Haylla. “ And 
why should Pelo have gone? Is it not 
against the law? We have been wed 
but ten moons, and the decree runs that 
a wedded man shall not leave his wife 
till twelve moons have passed. Oh, 
Amu, tyrant and breaker of the laws, 
may Viracocha scorch thy brain and 
sear it with madness !” 


“Child, child!" entreated the 
woman, “ refrain from cursing, lest, like 
a.stone, it rebound and strike thee 
again |” 


But Haylla heard not. Exhausted 
by her passion, she crouched, her vacant 
eyes fixed on the grey mountain above. 
With a passionate cry, she invoked her 
absent husband-lover : “ Pelo! Pelo!” 

Seven moons passed. 

In a long hole scooped in the ground 
lay the child, naked save for a cotton 
cloth which sheltered the tender limbs 
from the earth ; over it knelt Haylla, 
her dark eyes aglow with happiness. 
From the vessel beside her, she fillea 
her mouth with water and delicately, 
squirted it over the little squirming 
body ; gurgling with delight, the child 
kicked and sprawled in its narrow 
earthen cradle, while the young mother, 
in an ecstacy of tenderness, caught one 
ot her own rippling tresses and held it 
as a bait to the little grasping fingers. 
They seized it, pulled, and Haylla rue- 
fully laughing, cooed and scolded. 

“Ah, the strong, the lusty one! 
Would that thy father could see thee 
now, little warrior! What? Fight thy 
mother, rebellious one? Ay, ay!” she 
snatched at the podgy fist and mum- 
bled at it fondly. “ Little star,” .:. she 
rose to her feet with a start. Her ear, 
sensitive as a forest woman's, caught 
the sound of ascending footsteps. Up 
the path, which led from the plain be- 
neath, hastened her mother, her face 
flushed with the toilsome climb; she 
placed her hand to her aching side, 
No, 80. November, 1909. 
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while her 
gulps. 

“Ah!” she gave a sigh of relief, 
“Amu is not here? ” 

“Amu!” exclaimed Haylla, “ is 
Amu here? Then the men have re- 
turned?” her yoice rose joyfully. 

‘“ Ay | they have returned,” answered 
the woman slowly. 

“My Pelo is here! Viracocha be 
praised! And the great stone—they 
have brought it?” 

“The Stone of Weeping is on the 
plain, and it weeps blood.” 

“* Mother, what meanest thou? Tor- 
ment me not!" cried Haylla, fearfully. 

“ Child, must my, voice be the spear 
to pierce thy heart? Yet better so than 
that thy enemy should mock thee . . . 
Listen |" 

From the plain beneath came a wail - 
ing. For a time it rested upon one long 
monotonous note, then higher and 
higher it rose, ending in a discordant 
rasping scream. 

“ The death wail!" breathed Hay- 
lla, her eyes slowly searching her 
mother’s face. 

“Pelo is dead!” 
twitching lips. 

“Ay!” and the woman threw up 
her arms despairingly. ‘The man is 
dead, and with him more than three 
hundred, as brave as he, as well-be- 
loved as he. Oh, accursed stone, slayer 
of the flower of Cuzco, well mayst thou 
weep |” 

“How .. . how?” stammered the 
young wife, with ashen lips. 

“ At daybreak the gangs had reached 
the head of the pass. Much care was 
needed, as the downward path was 
steep, and the giant stone so weighty. 
Four thousand of the haulers were 
ordered behind to sustain the burden 
as it descended, and, as the men were 
cautious and the cables strong, the work 
went slowly and surely. 

“ Suddenly, at a curve in the path 
came the curt command (and which of 
the decurions gave it, none can tell) 
*Slacken ropes, men behind !* — and 
the thing was done! The mighty stone, 
no longer retained by those behind, 


breath came in panting 


she said with 
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heaved and sprang, crushing the men to 
the plain beneath, burying itself to its 
middle in the earth. There it lies in 
the valley, its eyes red with the blood 
ot its victims.” 

“Stay thou with the child,” said 
Haylla in a faint voice, “ while I des- 
cend to seek my man.” 

“Nay daughter, that may not be. 
Already the decurions have descended, 
and have surrounded the spot with 
spear-men. None may approach till the 
dead be removed. This I have from 
Amu. Moreover, the sight, he said, is 
not for women to behold — so mangled 
are the unhappy ones.” 

Haylla could bear no more. The 
landscape wavered in a darkening mist : 
sight and hearing failed. With a gasp- 
ing sigh, she fell face downwards, and 
a merciful night of oblivion descended. 


III. 
i a imperial city lay plunged in 


gloom. The horror-stricken 

Inca doffed his rich attire, and in 
mouse-grey raiment mourned with his 
people the disaster which had befallen 
the country. Never should that ill- 
fated stone grace the fortress—such was 
the royal decree; so the Stone ot 
Weeping remained on the plain, half- 
buried by its fall, its two red baleful 
eyes uplifted to the mountain above. 
And the decurions and labourers buried 
the dead, carried away the wounded, 
and hastily removed all traces of the 
awful tragedy. 

But Haylla lay helpless beneath the 
raging fever which struck her down that 
woeful day. Death, like a cat with a 
mouse, played with his prey, now relax- 
ing his grip, now tightening it, till life 
and reason hung on a slender shaking 
thread. 

By her mother’s watchful nursing and 
the neighbours’ kindly help the girl 
struggled back to a lite which, hence- 
torward, held for her no future sweet- 
ness. And when Amu, laden with 
stores, came to inspect his ten, he was 
shocked to see the change in the once- 
beloved face. Huddled against the 
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wall, shivering in spite of the noon- 
tide heat, this gaunt haggard creature 
was never Haylla! In this high-cheek- 
boned, hollow -eyed woman he could not 
trace the tender oval, the lustrous eyes 
ot maid Haylla. A spasm of remorse 
seized him. He loved her still, oh, 
unforgettable one! he loved her still ! 

“ Haylla,” he stammered, awkwardly, 
“ how is it with thee now?” 

“Why art thou here?” she retorted, 
fiercely. 

“I bring thee stores, and wool for 
thy spinning. The curaca hath com- 
manded me to see that thou lackest 
for naught.” 

“ Take them away,” she waived with 
a gesture ot dignified refusal. “ I need 
nothing.” 

“But thou art one of my ten,” in- 
sisted Amu, “ and as such I must exer- 
cise my duty, and care for thee. Grieve 
me not, O Haylla, for there is naught 
I would not do for thee.” 

“ Restore me then my, dead!" she 
rejoined curtly. 

He started, but quickly regained his 

composure. 
' “ Not even our sacred lord can do 
that bidding, woman.. Yet, after a 
while, when thou hast mourned a time, 
surely thou wilt turn to thy old lover 
for comfort—to the love, which like the 
sun, is immortal.” 

She laughed weakly. “ So, my proud 
Amu, thou wouldst wed with a widow. 
Is that thy meaning?” 

“It is so.” 

“ With a widow |” she exclaimed in- 
credulously. ‘Such a shame thou 
wouldst bring upon thyself, high de- 
curion? Well, well — love sticks at 
naught for its own ends—neither shame 
nor murder.” 

“What!” cried Amu 
“ What knowest thou? ” 

“Who gave the word to slacken the 
ropes?” She pointed an accusing shak- 
ing finger at the man, whose lips turned 
ashen. at the sudden accusation. 

“ By Viracocha, I swear,” he began, 
but the weak voice interrupted. “As 
thoughtless girl I wounded thee, and 
thou hast repaid me. Now I may defy 


sharply. 
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thee, for thou hast lost the power to 
smite. Murderer! To be loved by 
thee is my deepest shame.” 

“ Hast not yet learned to fear me?” 
he asked in a quiet voice, vicious in its 
intensity. “‘ Thou canst not love,—well, 
thou shalt yet learn how Amu can hate.” 

So he left her. The strain of the in- 
terview had been too much. The sus- 
picion smouldering in her heart now be- 
came a certainty: the fear in Amu’s 
face proclaimed his guilt. For the next 
two days she lay, exhausted, pinned to 
the ground with burning pain. To 
crown her misery the child, suffering 
in sympathy with its mother, sickened 
and languished. 

Oh! to reach the cool snow on yon- 
der height, to rest her burning head 
and limbs in its icy cradle! Oh, for 
sleep, blessed sleep ! 

The cold wind swept the mountain 
path as she climbed, her child wrapped 
against her breast. Body shivered, 
teeth chattered, yet bravely she strug- 
gled upward. Was this the path? She 
looked around for a familiar landmark. 


Surely she had passed the turning in 
the darkness,—yet what mattered it? 
Any upward path would do. 

The moon. broke suddenly through 


the clouds. Where was she? Her feet 
slipped, and she fell. 

A soft voice from above hailed her. 
“What ailest thou, woman?” As no 
answer came, the newcomer ran quickly 
down, and knelt beside the prostrate figure. 

“Art ill? Why, thou hast there a 
child !" 

“TIT cannot rise,” answered Haylla 
feebly, “and, could I stand, I know 
not where I am. The fever seized me, 
and I longed for the snow.” 

“ The snow!" exclaimed the woman 
in surprise. “ That is madness in thy 
state. It is a hot drink thou needest 
to sweat the fever from thee. Try and 
rise,” she continued anxiously, “and I 
will help thee home ; in the darkness 
no one will know that I aided thee.” 

Haylla rose painfully, resting her 
weight on the woman's arm, made a few 
steps, then swayed and fell. 

“What is to be done?” cried the 
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woman in dismay, “ My hut is close, 
but I dare not lead thee there.” 

“Why not?” asked Haylla pite- 
ously. “ I fear not death, but the child 
must live. Pity the small thing, and 
cure it, as thou hast a tender heart | 
Why may I not enter thy hut?” : 

With flaming cheeks and downcast 
eyes the woman flung aside the cloth 
which hung about her, and revealed a 
dark shaven head. An exclamation ot 
disgust escaped Haylla. 

“ Pamparuna | "* 

“ Pamparuna,” answered the other 
humbly, “ yet the shameful woman can 
cure both thee and the child if thou wilt. 
For what have we outcasts to live for 
save the flowers and herbs? They are 
our only friends, and we alone know 
their virtues and their secret uses. Rest 
awhile with me, if thou darest, and in a 
few days the child shall thrive again.” ’ 

“ For the child's sake,” said Haylla 
resignedly. 

“For the child's sake,” repeated the 
Pamparuna gravely, and she lifted the 
babe, and held it carefully to her breast. 
“ Tarry here for an instant, till I return. 
I but place the child in safety, and will 
then fetch thee.” 

In a few moments she returned, 
bearing a cup filled with maguey. 
“ Drink!" she commanded, ‘‘it will 
give thee strength.” 

Haylla drank eagerly ; the glow ot 
the wine filled her veins, and lent her 
a transitory vigour; slowly she rose, 
and, leaning on her companion’s arm, 
climbed through the tangled under- 
growth to the hut. 

The Pamparuna passed through the 
first chamber, and led her to a small 
room, where, in a corner, lay a heap ot 
snow-white wool. . 

“ Rest thou there, till I prepare thee a 
potion which shall speedily relieve 
thee.” 


* Pamparuna. Woman of loose life. These 
women were compelled by order of the Incas to 
live in huts far away from town or village, and, as 
a badge of infamy, to have their heads shaven. 
In such disgust was a Pamparuna held that for 
a respectable woman to even speak to one was a 
disgrace likely to brand her as one of a similar 
character, and liable to the same ignominy. 
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Haylla flung herselt on the wool and 
dozed. As in a dream she felt her head 
gently uplifted, a steaming draught was 
held to her lips; mechanically she 
drank, then fell back and:’sank into a 
heavy dreamless sleep. When she 
awoke, the sun was shining through the 
open doors outside, the organista hid- 
den in the thicket poured his delicious 
song in long loud trills of ecstasy ; 
close at hand came the whirring of a 
spindle. She raised herself on her 
elbow, and looked around wonderingly. 
The Pamparuna heard the stir, and hur- 
ried in. 

“ Thou art better,” she nodded posi- 
tively, “‘and rested, too, for thou hast 
slept through two days and nights.” 

“The child?” asked Haylla in 
fright. 

“He is well,” answered the woman 
-_proudly. ‘“ The spirit of innocence 
thrives even if pressed against a Pam- 
paruna’s breast. First I will bring thee 
to eat, then thou shalt see him.” Ina 
little time Haylla was sitting up, eating 
from the bowl of chupé. 

“IT owe thee thanks,” she said grate- 
fully, when she had finished ; “ thou 
hast saved our lives, yet how can I re- 
pay thee?” 

“* Stay but a few days more,” pleaded 
the outcast. “ These two days the child 
has lain on my heart, ‘and the touch 
ot his tiny fingers has given me happi- 
ness, such as | have never tasted. Be- 
sides, thou art not yet strong. Linger 
but a few days ; no one shall see thee 
or know that thou art here. I, Chaca, 
swear it. Tear not the child away just 
yet.” 

“ But should a decurion visit thee 

. . " breathed Haylla. 

“* Nay, his time comes not for another 
five moons,” came the eager rejoinder. 

Haylla wavered, divided between her 
gratitude to Chaca and her womanly 
repugnance to the abhorred class. At 
last, wearied by the importunate prayers 
and tears of the Pamparuna, she weakly 
consented to remain. The two days 


went, then a whole moon passed, and 
still Haylla found herself an inmate ot 
A strong friendship 


the mountain hut. 
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sprang up between the widowed girl and 
the Pamparuna, a bond cemented by the 
mutual adoration felt by each for the 
child. 

“ The innocent has filled my hut with 
sunshine,” said Chaca one day, clasp- 
ing the babe to her in a passion of ten- 
derness. ‘“‘ When he goes it will be 
night, black and everlasting, in my 
heart.” 

“ Chaca,” asked Haylla earnestly, “* I 
cannot understand thee. Brave as thou 
art, noble as thou art—how camest thou 
to be a Pamparuna? Nay,—forgive me, 
I would not grieve thee.” 

Chaca’s face suffused with crimson, 
and she averted her head. 

‘“ It is not easy for thee to understand, 
child. My father died in the war, my 
mother bore me dying, and there was 
none to care for me but my mother's 
sister. She was a wild restless girl, 
untamed as the condor, and when her 
lover betrayed her she fled to the forest, 
bearing me with her. Her fierce spirit 
upheld her, and she bore the reviling, 
the contumely with haughty indiffer- 
ence. As for me, I was a child, 
ignorant of all things, living away from 
the town. Only when I became a 
maiden did I learn the fate before me, 
and then it was too late. For remem- 
ber, she who consorteth with a Pampar- 
una herself becometh one.” 

“Then I... ” stammered Haylla 
fearfully, “if one knew...” 

“No one ever shall know, my cantu 
flower,” soothed Chaca. 

Meanwhile, up the mountain, on the 
plain, and in the valley beneath, a gang 
ot men, with Amu at their head, dili- 
gently hunted fér the missing woman 
and child. No path, no ravine, no laby- 
rinth of tangled grass was overlooked ; 
a moon and more passed, and the men 
began to weary and murmur at the futile 
task. Either the missing girl must have 
thrown herself down some unknown 
chasm, or a beast had seized her. So the 
search slackened, then ceased. The 
mother mourned her dead daughter, 
and even Amu, the last to give up hope, 
reluctantly settled to his ordinary work. 

_ Only in the night time he rose sleep- 
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less, and consumed with unsated rage, 
to walk the by-paths of the mountain, 
not with any intent of finding the fugi- 
tive, but to quicker pass the long wake- 
ful hours of the night. For sleep would 
not come to the heavy eyelids. Before 
him passed. and repassed the events of 
that tragic day, when the craving for 
vengeance burst its leash and wreaked 
itself in the fatal command. In the 
mist which preceded the dawn, the 
dusky wraiths of the victims lurked 
among the trees, and shook their heads 
menacingly ; the wind swirled the long 
branches and carried a moaning death 
wail up the heights. 

But one night, when he had wandered 
higher than usual, above the whistling 
clamour rose another sound—a child’s 
shrill piping. A child at this height? 
He forced his body through the thicket, 
following a slender trail of lightly trod- 
den herbage, to stumble on the hut— 
which he knew as belonging to a Pam- 
paruna. Once more he was the digni- 
fied decurion ; with an authoritative air 
he entered the door. But the mask of 
officialdom fell from his face as he re- 
cognised the inmates, and his lips slowly 
parted in a malignant smile, leaving his 
teeth bare and glistening. 

“ At last | oh, chaste Haylla, I have 
thee at last |" 


* o * * 


A stone platform rested on the hill : 
the Inca’s Outlook it was named, for 
there rested the royal chair when the 
Son of the Sun deigned to visit the 
neighbourhood. Three stone steps. led 
to the summit where, surrounded by a 
clamouring mob, stood Haylla. Inthe 
struggle with her captors her tunic tore 
and revealed the delicate curve of neck 
and shoulder ; her hair unloosened and 
the wavy mass swept to her knees. Be- 
fore her stood Amu ; in ferocious eager 
hand he grasped the silky fleece, and 
slowly severed the locks, one by one, 
from the bowed head. 

“ Pamparuna | 


Pam-pa-ru-na |” 
yelled the onlookers. Small boys crept 
between their fathers’ legs, avid to 
join the jeering circle; young men 
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sniggered, and from brazen throats 
bawled the infamous epithet ; old men 
stood, pursing up scornful lips, and 
frowning grim disgust. 

She turned her eyes despairingly 
around. Not a single sister woman to 
cast an eye of pity—none but these 
savage, relentless men—whose eyes 
gloated upon her abject misery. Could 
shame bite deeper? — 

“ Pamparuna! Pamparuna!” 

Above the shouting screamed the 
conch, and a treble chorus of flutes fol- 
lowed ; rapidly the sweepers rushed 
forward, panting as they dexterously 
cleared the road. 

“Room for the Son of Light |" 

Amu sprang from the platform, 
dragging Haylla with him, and with a 
commanding gesture, swept the crowd 
aside. Up came the royal procession, 
now in sight, the rainbow banners to the 
fore, followed by the bodyguard. Last 
marched the bearers at a swinging 
pace. High aloft sat the Inca, gazing 
beneath him with calm passivity ; 
the bearers mounted the steps and 
placed the royal chair on the platform. 
Before her intention could be divined 
the unhappy girl threw herself at the 
feet of the platform. “ Justice, ob, 
Lover of the Poor! The dust beneath 
thy feet seeks mercy |” 

A hundred hands stretched at the 
suppliant, and sought to tear her from 
foo close a contact with the sacred 
presence. But the Inca dignifiedly 
waved them aside. 

“Speak, woman,” he commanded, 
“Even to a Pamparuna, justice shall 
not be denied.” 

“TI am no Pamparuna,” cried Haylla. 
From the dark hollows dug by anguish, 
shone two eyes ablaze with fearless 
purity, and her head rose proudly. “I 
am Haylla, wife of Pelo who found his 
death ‘neath the great stone. I was 
also thy feather worker, she who 
fashioned the awning which even now, 
floats above thy sacred head. 

“ Two harvests since I was wooed by 
that man, thy decurion,” pointing to 
Amu, “ but I would not wed him, for my 
heart and word I had given to Pelo, 
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and our hands were joined by the 
curaca. So the decurion threatened 
vengeance upon me and my husband, 
and bitterly he harassed us. He com- 
plained to the curaca that we were both 
idle and careless; my work he took 
from me, and Pelo he scourged with 
whip and stone. And, though we 
were wed but ten moons, and it 
was against thy law, yet he chose 
Pelo as one of the haulers, and parted 
us.” 

She rose, tossed back her hair and 
turned a face, terrible and menacing 
on Amu, while she pointed at him a 
rigid finger of retribution. “ Still his 
vengeance appeared small, since the 
man I loved was living. But Amu de- 
sired his death. 

“Whose lips gave the command to 
slacken the ropes? Amu's! By Vira- 
cocha, I swear it!" She lifted her 
hands appealingly. 

“ Lover of the Poor! The decurions 
have whispered it among themselves, 
women have breathed it to each others’ 
ears. : But none dare cry it aloud—for 
he is thy decurion! And, so, to drink 
of his cup of vengeance, what cared he 
how many lives were lost—if only Pelo 
died? 

“Then my grief turned to madness, 
I climbed the hill, missed the track in 
the darkness, and fell. Then she, whom 
they call the Pamparuna, found me and 
took me to her hut. Little cause had 
she, the scorned one, to love another 
woman, yet with skilful ease and com- 
passionate heart, she nursed me back 
to life. But, before I had time to quit 
her hut and return to my own home, the 
decurion found me there, and hither he 
has brought me to pass through the 
ordeal of infamy. 

“ Sorrow and shame have bitten deep 
into my heart, yet I will account it all 
for naught, if I may slake my ven- 
geance on the man who killed my Pelo, 
and branded me as an outcast.” 

For an instant the Inca’s grave eyes 
searched the shifty face of the decurion, 
then rested on Haylla. 

“ Go in peace,” he said gently. “ Jus- 
tice shall be meted both to thee and to 
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the decurion. My Eye* shall run 
through the city and shall bring me the 
bare truth.” He beckoned to his 
bearers who ran forward to lift the 
chair. The crowd fell back, and the 
procession moved onward. 


* * * * 


From the city and the surrounding 
suburbs poured the throng, following 
in the wake of the rvyal cortége ; when 
it reached the platform, and the Inca 
was seated thereon, the guards closed 
in behind ; the decurions jostled the 
encroaching, and thrust them back from 
the royal retinue. 

Every face was turned towards the 
two who had been brought before the 
lord Inca: accuser and accused. Amu 
stood, armed still with his staff, his 
head haughtily uplifted, his eyes scan- 
ning contemptuously the curious. 

Haylla, to all outward seeming, ap- 
peared unconscious of the presence of 
her enemy ; her gaze was fixed on the 
ground, and her head sank dejectedly 
on her breast. But, as the Inca began 
to speak, she slowly raised her face 
which assumed a rapt intensity. 

“Decurion! Over thy district my 
Eye has travelled and he has seen, 
heard, and observed. That which the 
woman said concerning thee was the 
truth. 

“ The blackness of thy wicked heart 
lies revealed before me. To avenge thy 
wrongs thou hast plunged my kingdom 
and my people in misery and mourn- 
ing, thou hast used the power I gave 
thee to torment the innocent and un- 
fortunate. Thou art an unjust officer— 
and as such thou diest |!” 

“It is true,” retorted Amu, savagely. 
“* Love for the woman drove me to the 
deed. I loved and hated her. I craved 
to see her suffering, even as I, too, 
suffered.” He turned and snarled at 
the shivering girl who looked at him 
mournfully, “I have tasted my 


* Eye of the Inca. This term was given to 
appointed spies who went secretly through the 
provinces to observe the manner in which justice 
was administered, and to report to the Inca any 
abuses. 


Garcilasse de la Vega. 
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vengeance, and sweet was the slaking of 
the thirst. Young thou art, oh, Haylla, 
many harvests shalt thou live; but at 
every season, at the sowing, and at the 
gathering in, my curse shall abide with 
thee—for thou art widowed at my hand, 
and the dead return not.” 

“True Amu,” she answered with 
quivering lips.; “ let that dying thought 
gladden thy black soul.” 

“Not so!” interrupted the Inca 
sternly. ‘ True, the dead feturn not 
at my bidding—but the living may.” 
He stretched out an imperative hand. 

“Stand forth, Pelo!” 

From the densely packed guards a 
man was thrust forward. A long red 
scar gashed his forehead, a cotton cloth 
covered a Tuined eye, the left arm was 
bound to_the body by swathing band- 
ages. There was no beauty, no manli- 
ness in this limping, twisted, maimed 
creature who stumbled blindly before 
the Inca. 

A long scream of rapture rent the 
silence, and Haylla, forgetful alike of 
the royal presence, of her past anguish, 
of her sated vengeance, bounded for- 
ward and clasped her resurrected in her 
arms ; her happy tears rained softly on 
the disfigured face which she pressed to 
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with motherly tenderness. 


“Thy*man was not with those who 
died beneath the Stone. Heé fell, and 
was carried with the wounded to the 
House of the Sick. The 
sought thee to bring thee to him, but. 
thou wert gone.” 

The Inca spoke on. 

' “ Live in peace, O woman, and for- 
get.the past behind thee. And thou, 
Pelo, to recompense thee for all that 
thou hast suffered at the hands of my 
unworthy servant, henceforward thou 
shalt have his place and dignity. The 
staff of a decurion is thine. 

“As for thee Amu,”—here he bent 
an awful face of inexorable justice on 
the: culprit — “ unjust decurion; mur- 
derer of my people, thy reward is‘at 
hand !| Hang him on yon tree!" *<*. 

A score of men ran forward. promptly 
to obey the sovereign’s bidding, ard 
dragged their prisoner to the ‘treg>df 
shame. Unresisting he stodd,.ast 
bound his arms behind himi.;" Tis ‘gaz 
dwelt with baffled hatred“on the couple 
who, unconscious of their surroundings, 
remained wrapped in each others’ arms. 

And that was the last earthly sight 
which met the glazing eyes of the decurion. 


at 


THE IDEAL. 


By RICHARD GODFREY CHANDLER, 


THOUSAND beauties freely bless 
Our eyes in scattered loveliness : 
The soft curves of a haunting face— 
The human form’s symmetric grace— 
Fair, fragile flowers of tend’rest hue— 
The dreaming hills deep-veiled in ‘blue— 
The rainbow’s subtle splendour shed 
Through sunlit moisture high o’erhead— 
The blinding glory of the sun— 
If joys like these were fused in one, 
So that no flaw-our eyes could see 
Amid their rich-hued harmony, 
How perfect would that vision be! 
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THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 


A Souvenir of Crete. 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE. 


RETE is to-day emancipated as 
much as, nay, even more than, 
she desires since sooner than fly 

her own flag she has elected to display, 
at any rate for the time being, that of 
Greece. So far as Europe is concerned, 
however, the twelve years’ tutelage of the 
Cretans under the ward of the Great 
Powers of Europe is at anend. England, 
France, Italy, and Russia have withdrawn 
their garrisons from Candia and Canea, 
and Europe in general has averted her 
attention from the doings of the Candian 
Palikars until such time as their natural 
exuberance of spirits once more calls for 
intervention. From what the present 
writer knows of the Cretan character 
that time will probably not be very long 
delayed, and whether Cretans seek to be 
allied to Greece or the Greeks insist on 
their union, or Christian and Moslem 
within the island find merely, as they 
have so often before that the hilts of 
their weapons are so pulsing to their 
hands as to compel prompt employ, will 
make on the whole but very little differ- 
ence. The Cretan temperament is so 
essentially ebullient and the recurrent 
need for crude phlebotomy so urgent 
among all classes of the islanders that 
nature will surely have her way with 
them ere many moons have waned ; and 
then once again will Europe intervene, 
and once again will the strains, or should 
I say, perhaps, the strainings of a European 
concert wake echoes in the Mediterranean. 

They are a lovable, laughable, san- 
guinary, affectionate, inebriate, vain- 
glorious, and generous people—these 
extravagant islanders, and it may be said 
are, by reason, or in defiance, of these 
attributes, altogether interesting. At any 
rate life is never dull among the olive 
groves when the Palikars are out for 
business. Never will the writer forget 
his joyous sojournings in their midst. 


It ;was in the dawn of 'g7 that news 
was flashed through the chancelleries of 
Europe that the Island of Crete was 
aflame. The information, it may be said, 
was literally correct, and when a few 
days later | reached Canea aboard a 
British gunboat, that town was blazing 
like a torch. Inasmuch as in a Cretan 
house in Canea the basement floor is 
almost invariably a great tank stored 
with the oil harvest of the olive groves 
of its owner it will well be imagined 
that the torch burnt freely and that the 
general conflagration was difficult to 
extinguish. The Mediterranean squad- 
rons of the six great Powers, for Austria 
and Germany lent their aid to those 
aforementioned, were hurrying to Cretan 
waters, but, as may be supposed, the 
British vessels got there first, and for 
some days at least the work of putting 
out fires and salving by generous de- 
struction localities which the flames had 
not yet reached devolved upon British 
bluejackets and marines. There were 
weird sights to be viewed during those 
days, and not a few unpleasant tasks to 
be accomplished. But these the “Mate- 
low” and the “Jolly” undertook with 
their accustomed cheerfulness. Soon the 
other warships reached the scene of 
action; a conference of admirals was 
held on board the Italian flagship; the 
island was taken in charge by these 
representatives of civilised authority, and 
the prelude of the great European con- 
cert began. 

This, aptly enough, was the hoisting 
side by side of the flags of the six Powers 
on the west bastion of the town. Canea, 
it should be said, like most Cretan coast 
towns, is a survival of the old Genoese 
power in those waters, and its magnificent 
medizval fortifications remain to-day a 
monument to the men who raised them. 
On the west bastion therefore in full 
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view of the hills of Akrotiri and Appok- 
horion, where and in the intervening 
plain around Helepa and Vonkonlies, 
both merrily ablaze, the insurgent 
islanders were gladly cutting each others’ 
throats, the standards of Europe were 
soon proudly floating in the breeze. Not, 
however, without considerable antecedent 
ceremonial. The British standard was 
first hoisted, because forsooth we had 
first landed men. A small force of 
marines was marched through the town, 
enlivening the dust-filled streets with its 
unwonted scarlet and with the blithe 
strains of its band, and a staff was fixed 
and a flag run up and saluted with 
all appropriate circumstance. Next fol- 
lowed the French with whom our entente 
was at the time less cordial than it has 
since become, and who deemed, therefore, 
that a more imposing appearance, a 
greater display of “‘ brass hat-ed-ness” in 
general in fact befitted the occasion, and 
whose flag-staff therefore overtopped our 
modest mast by some dozen feet. Austria, 
and Italy followed, as might be said, in 
“line abreast.” Italy ranged herself 


alongside the “white ensign,” and Austria, 
having no particular concern, did not 
seek unduly to exceed our measurements. 
Then the Russians landed, and, as might 
be expected, copied to a half-inch of 


height the flag-staff of their ally. Last 
of all came the Germans, their advent 
- heralded by great pomp, their procession 
through the smoke-scorched town a most 
imposing display in which the generous 
bulk of the senior officers, immensely 
swollen with beer, excited the admiration 
of all beholders. It was a wet day as 
luck would have it, and a high wind blew, 
but, rising superior to all difficulties, the 
representatives of the Fatherland raised a 
towering Titanic mast upon the bastion 
from whose summit the Eagle presently 
flapped in somewhat bedraggled glory. 
It was a triumph of course, Germany 
“uberalles,” as was but befitting. And 
to the immense amusement of the other 
nations the Teuton mast blew down in 
the night, and the flag had to be recovered 
next morning from the mud at the bottom 
of the fosse. 

It must not be supposed that this flying 
of flags was a matter of mere empty 
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display. Farfromit. They were not only 
indicative of the European concert but 
were the very fons et origo of that caca- 
phonic medley. As befitted, each flag 
had its guard of twelve men and an 
officer drawn from the ships of its fleet, 
and each detachment was housed in 
tents or huts at the foot of its staff, round 
which a sentry patrolled unceasingly. A 
quaint scene was that on the west 
bastion in those days, reminiscent in 
some ways of a village fair at home or a 
concours agricole abroad. Each little 
camp had its own peculiar characteristics, 
but all enjoyed in common the many 
disadvantages of the position. The 
weather, as has been said, was atrocious. 
A steady, persistent downpour of sub- 
tropical rain marred the attempted gaiety 
of the nations. The shelters hurriedly 
provided were of the flimsiest and most 
inadequate description, and by the end 
of the second day the whole arena of the 
vast west bastion was, by reason of the 
constant va-et-vient of reliefs, a dreary 
quagmire of noisome mud. Yet in each 
of the six encampments was sedulously 
maintained a brave appearance of 
cheerfulness and unfailing international 


‘ courtesy which reflected no little credit 


on all concerned. So far as regarded our 
own men, there was nothing untoward in 
this, for the British sailor, soldier, or 
marine on foreign service is invariably 
and in all circumstances perfectly happy 
and at home. Moreover, he is so accus- 
tomed to the peripatetics of our frequent 
little expeditions that his faculty for 
making himself comfortable amid most 
unfavourable surroundings has become 
almost an eighth sense. The marines, as 
was natural, objected to sleeping in the 
mud and sought around for an alternative, 
which was soon supplied from the floor- 
ing of the many half-destroyed Christian 
houses in the neighbourhood. This wood- 
work, as old no doubt as the town, was 
in the last degree verminous, as the 
“ Jollies” speedily discovered. I chanced 
to overhear some of their conversation 
while the work of installing this question- 
able comfort was in progress. 

“Now see ‘ere, lads,” said a big 
bombardier to his assistants, “ you won't 
‘ave no trouble with these planks. 








They're quite intelligent and yer’ve only 
got to tell ‘em where to go and they'll 
move off ‘ from the left.’” 

Again, a little later, some shortage 
being found in the supply: “ Say, 
Jumbo,” asked one man of his comrade, 
“seen anything of them two boards as 
was down ’ere?” 

“ Why yes, Ginger, lad,” was the reply, 
“ larst I see of ‘em, they was hooking over 
the rampart and making fast for ome.” 

Thus and in countless other ways did 
the men in red, who, as the townsfolk 
declared, looked each one like an officer, 
show themselves superior to adversity. 
Willingly would they have aided their 
foreign neighbours to enjoy such slight 
alleviations as themselves through experi- 
ence procured, but I must suppose that 
the exigencies of discipline and etiquette 
forbade, and certainly for their first week 
ashore the other instrumentalists of the 
concert were somewhat out of tune. Yet, 
so far as might be, innumerable little 
courtesies and kindlinesses were inter- 
changed, especially after nightfall when 
the defenders of the flags of Europe had 
the west bastion to themselves. 

It was my fortune more than once to 
spend a night in the marine camp, and | 
found that on these occasions the inter- 
national contest of diplomacy was 
typified by a concert in part. In each 
camp were one or more musicians, some 
of them of no mean order, while vocalists 
were numerous in all the nationalities. 
The Austrians had their zithers, the 
Italians flutes and mandolins; there was 
a corvne muse in the French tent and 
concertina in the British, and popular 
airs and songs resounded from hut to 
tent. The men, it may be said, speedily 
fraternised, and no doubt the officers 
would have dore likewise but for the 
difficulties of speech. The British officer, 
as we know, does not shine as a linguist, 
and thus his communications, save with 
the Italians and the Germans, who nearly 
always speak English, were confined to 
the baldest and briefest amenities in 
navy French. Yet these sufficed for the 
interchange of such hospitalities as were 
going. 

Under the soaked canvas and the 
dripping slats the melodies of the forces 
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of occupation throbbed out through the 
rain, and by some unpremeditated 
courtesy each tent was permitted to sing 
its songs in turn to the listening audience 
of its neighbours. The French, sad 
always in song, voiced pathetic appeals: 
“Si tu savais,” “Oh ma mére, tou- 
enfant livré A ces cruels soldats.” The 
Germans warbled “Herz mein Herz, 
warum si traurig” and “Ach wei ist 
muglich dam.” ‘The Austrians carolled 
“Volks leider” and songs of the Tyrol, 
while the glorious rich voices of the 
Russians made the night warm with the 
chants of Little Russia. The Italian 
ditties, light, crisp, often staccato or of 
lilting refrain, were for the most part 
wholly unfit for publication, though, as 
only themselves understood, this was 
little matter. 

And the British? Oh, be sure that 
they were in no way behindhand in 
tunefulness. Sentimental songs they had 
to be sure: “‘ Break the news to mother,” 
a legacy from the Spanish-American 
war; and “ Partners,” and more of that 
kidney. But the British fighting man 
mostly likes his sentiment when in bad 
health, and if you would enjoy gloom to 
the utmost, visit the convalescent ward 
of a field hospital. For the rest, he 
enjoys a love ditty if it have a chorus. I 
recall, indeed, a special favourite, whose 
delicate refrain was to the effect that: 
“She was masticating pickles in the 
moonlight, when first I met me heart's 
fond dream.” And this showed a manly 
intention in the final line, which declared 
in a shriek: “ And I'll kiss her when her 
face is clean.” Could one ask aught 
more honourable ? 

The zithers throbbed and the mando- 
lines tinkled, and the wails of the corne 
muse percolated through the rain streams; 
and from time to time the rebels at 
Akrotiri and Helepa, who were not of the 
party, sent their sniping shots over the 
bastion to mark, itmay be, disapprobation. 
The sentries plodded round each flag-staff 
every one at a different pace, and, heavy- 
coated and shadowy, seemed in the fitful 
light of ‘the lanterns like so many wild 
animals in the cages of a travelling 
menagerie. And in t!.e very midst of all, 
yet wholly isolated, was the representative 
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of the moribund power of the titular 
lord of the island, the sentry set . to 
guard the now disregarded Turkish 
flag. It was impossible to view without 
concern the pathetic figure of the Turk. 
Ragged, unshod, out at. elbows, with a 
week’s beard on his chin and no buttons 
on his trousers, he stood alone and per- 
force forsaken, yet in his isolation having 
the dignity that ever pertains to a task 
in a situation of difficulty. Thus the 
nights wore and waned, and with each 
day was the programme of the diplomatic 
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concert amended, since the admirals in 
conference could always find some fresh 
blunder to perpetuate, for which, thanks 
to the alliance, no one could be held 
responsible. 

And now, after twelve years, it is all 
over, and a few weeks since the garrisons 
were withdrawn, the Cretans ieft to work 
out their own salvation, and the flags of 
protecting Europe hauled down for the 
last time. 

How soon, I wonder, will they be 
hoisted again. 


THE GALLOWAY EXILE. 


Cc. H. M. JOHNSTONE. 


WHILES I hear, when nichts are still, 
Wee wings pass o’er the sky, 
My caged heart dirls against its pin 
An’ langs wi’ them to fly. 
Aboon the swallows soom like troot ; 
The curlews mournfu’ cry ; 


The titling, too,,wi’ gowd barred wing 
Gaes flashin’ through the sky. 


Weel, weel, they ken the road to tak’, 
Straight through the mirk they gang, 
To big their nests far in the north, 
Oh ! Luve thinks nae road lang. 
An’ I too, lang to flee wi’ them 
Awa’ across the sea, 
To hear the bells o’ purple heath 
Ring saft their tale to me. 


To feel-aince mair a smurr 0’ rain, 
Drive caul’ again’ my broo, 

To see the clods o’ new turned earth, 
Fa’ either side the ploo. 

To watch the belted cattle graze 
Alang the shores o’ Dee, 

How can I wun ? There lies atween 
The barrier o’ the sea. 


O wha wull hear my longin’ cry, 
O wha wull carry me, 

O wha wull bear me to that land 
Afore I hae to dee ? 

Mebbe if I just speak them fair, 
The birds wull let me lay 

On their wee wings my yearning heart, 
An’ fly tae Galloway. 
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OLD BOY 


By W. PETT RIDGE. 


MAN of my age — I shall be 

A twelve in about ten months’ time 
—is not likely to forget the first 

time that he fell in love, and the 
eleventh of this month is as clear in my 
memory now as ever it was. I remem- 
ber that it was a warm afternoon, and 
our form was writing essays on “ Queen 
Elizabeth—was she a good Queen?” 
I hate essays, as do Thornhill and Well- 
ing, who sit on either side of me, and be- 
yond the fact that Elizabeth was one of 
the wives of Henry the Eighth—what a 
man he was !|—we could remember little 
or nothing about her. Thornhill and I 
hit upon rather a good idea, and I wrote 
“ There is no doubt that, taking every- 
thing into consideration, Elizabeth was 
a good Queen, and led a good career” ; 
whilst Thornhill wrote 
doubt that, taking everything into con- 
sideration, Elizabeth was by no means 
a good Queen, and her career was one 
open to criticism.” Welling, in order 
that he might not be charged with copy- 
ing, wrote that “ Owing to the incom- 
plete records which have been handed 
down to us it is, at this period of time, 
difficult to say whether Elizabeth as a 
Queen had been worthy of admiration or 
otherwise.” Having done this, it 
seemed to us that one of us at any rate 
was safe, and Welling went to sleep 


“ There is no. 


while Thornhill and I played-a furtive 
game of noughts and crosses. The rest 
of the form seemed drowsy; Mr. 
Legge, our master, working up for his 
degree at London University, was busy 
at his table. The flies buzzed on the 
window panes that looked out on the 
churchyard. We could hear, faintly, 
the drowsy old organ trying to: bestir 
itself and to_rehearse the “ Wedding 
March.” Suddenly there were foot- 
steps in the corridor, anda swish of 
skirts. Mr. Legge slipped his books 
into a drawer, and stood up. 

“ Boys |” he said warningly. 

I nudged Welling, and we all aroused 
ourselves. Through the doorway came 
first the Headmaster (we call him the 
Boss) looking very flushed, conducting 
the most delightful looking girl I had 
ever seen in the whole course of my 
existence. She was tall, slim, and she 
had the pleasantest face under her large 
hat, with just a touch of thoughtfulness 
about it. The Boss handed her down 
the one step into the room, and we stood 
up. Then came.a large pompous man 
with a red face and a spiked moustache 
and an aggressive waistcoat, holding in 
one hand a brand new silk hat, and be- 
tween the fingers of the other a long 
half -smoked cigar. 

*“Boys |" said the Boss, in a flurried, 
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nervous way, “ we are greatly honoured 
to-day by the presence—Won't you sit 
down, Miss Blake?” 

“Thank you,” said that delightful 
creature. She had a quiet voice. “I am 
not tired.” She glanced rather anxiously 
as she spoke at the elder man, and, taking 
his silk hat, placed it on the table. 

“‘ By the presence of Mr. Stephen 
Blake, the well-known financier ; of one 
ot the pillars of the great City of Lon- 
don; one of those, Mr. Legge—have 
I your attention, Mr. Legge?” Mr. 
Legge had been gazing admiringly at 
Miss Blake, and started as he was 
spoken to. “ One of those, Mr. Legge, 
who by great ability and cautious dex- 
terity have made the name of England 
respected, honoured, and trusted as a 
commercial nation. You are no doubt 
aware that Mr. Stephen Blake was once 
a pupil of this Academy. I remember 
him very well: I was then in the posi- 
tion, Mr. Legge—pray favour me with 
your notice —in the position, Mr. Legge, 
that you occupy at the present time. 
He was then a mere lad, seated on the 
forms that you now occupy, and I recall 
him to my memory as a thin, eager- 
faced boy with a wonderful turn for 
mathematics.” 

Mr. Stephen Blake patted his spiked 
moustache, laughed in an important de- 
precatory way, and said : “ No, no, non- 
sense |" 

“You'll pardon me,” said the Boss, 
with great firmness, “ I must crave per- 
mission to repeat my words. A wonder- 
ful turn for mathematics. After a time, 
sir, you left this school, and for a long 
space we lost sight of you. Then,” 
went on the Boss with great impressive - 
ness, “ I began to see in the journals 
which chronicle with more or less ac- 
curacy the news of the day the name of 
one Mr. Stephen Blake. And I said to 
myself ‘Blake, Blake? Surely I re- 
member that name!’ Slowly the as- 
surance came to me that the great man 
whose projects loomed large in all the 
financial papers was indeed the small, 
thin -faced boy to whom I once had the 
great honour of imparting knowledge, 
and I fear, at times—er—correction.” 
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Mr. Stephen Blake was much amused 
at this. He laughed so loudly that the 
windows overlooking the churchyard 
trembled. 

“ Boys, Mr. Blake is doing us the 
high favour of paying us a visit to-day. 
Need I say how grateful we are for this, 
and need I say how much he has added 
to this graciousness by bringing with 
him his charming daughter, whose face 
is—er—like the sunshine in our dull old 
school?” 

-¥For the first time we cheered. I led 
the other boys, and I think she noticed 
this, for she smiled at me specially in 
bowing acknowledgment. I got as red 
in the face as a turkey cock. 

“Boys!” said the Boss, “I have 
finished. Mr. Stephen Blake will now 
address you: give him a hearty welcome. 
Mr. Legge, see that the boys give ‘our 
honoured guest a hearty welcome.” 

Mr. Legge hurried down the side of 
the forms urging us all to enthusiasm, 
and, standing at the back, kicked the 
boarding to add volume to the applause. 
Mr. Stephen Blake stepped forward. 
His daughter took a chair now, and, 
leaning forward slightly, watched him 
with interest and reverence as he spoke 
to us. Someone had passed the word 
along that there would surely be a day's 
holiday over the affair, and we were all 
excited. The smaller boys at the back 
stood on forms to miss nothing of the 
scene: the rest of us looked anxiously 
at the stout red-faced man who was on 
the raised platform. He waited until 
the cheering had finished, and then 
pulled at his yellow waistcoat. 

“Gentlemen,” he said loudly. “On 
behalf of my dear daughter "— he 
turned and touched her shoulder affec- 
tionately —“ and myself, accept my 
thanks for your reception. I ama pub- 
lic man, and in my small way, I suppose, 
what you may call a political person.” 

The Boss said “ Hear, hear,” very 
feelingly. 

_ “ —And I am, if I may say so without 
presumption, accustomed to the applause 
of multitudes. Only last week I addressed 
an audience of some five thousand souls 


on the subject of ‘Thrift,’ and I held 
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their attention for—was it 
an hour and a half, my 
dear, or an hour and three- 
quarters ?””’ 

“An hour and a half, 
father,” she said quietly. 
The sweetest voice you ever 
heard ! 

“For an hour and a 

half, and that, as you may 
guess, was no mean task. 
But I confess that the 
difficulty of addressing the 
forty young men before me 
now is greater, far greater, 
than any | have for some 
time experienced. Never- 
theless, as I am a man 
accustomed to encounter 
difficulties, and, as I may 
add,” here his yellow waist- 
coat seemed to swell, “to 
overcome difficulties, I shall 
try to give you lads a few 
words of advice and of 
counsel for the future.” 

“Good!” said the Boss 
approvingly. 

“ As I look at you I can- 
not help sending my mind 
back some thirty years toa 
time when I, too, as your 
excellent headmaster has 
told you, was a lad 
seated upon those benches, 
wondering vaguely, in the 
intervals of — er — not 
learning my lessons,” he beamed largely 
and we all laughed, “‘ wondering what my 
future would be like. Some of my contem- 
poraries I have seen to-day. For the most 
part they have become Kentish farmers 
of a not very successful pattern, dull of 
mind if sound of body. Their speech has 
no accent of what I may, without offence 
I hope, term culture: their manners are 
not those, I venture to say, that obtain in 
any West End drawing-room.” 

T was watching her carefully, and I 
noticed that her pretty face gave a faint 
wince whenever her father made a blun- 
der in speech. Bui .his only seemed to 
emphasise her genuine and obvious ad- 
miration. 


“I ama public man.” 


“I lived with my poor old mother in 
a little house away over there near the 
Park, and she paid two and ninepence a 
week for rent, and saved every penny 
she could to pay for my schooling here. 
To-day she, I regret to say, sleeps in 
the churchyard just below the windows, 
and it will be my, duty when I leave 
you to pay a visit of respect—me and 
my daughter—to her grave. It’s what 
we must all come to, rich or poor, male 
or female.” 

“Hear!” said the Boss very feel- 
ingly. 

“I can remember when I was a boy, 
at this school that someone came down 
from London once to give us lads good 
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““ Two broad-shouldered men arrived by the train.” 


advice. He told us to work for the 
good of the country at large, to respect 
the feelings of others, to give liberally, 
to be gentle to our fellows, to exert 
ourselves to make other people happy.” 

We cheered because we thought that 
he expected it. Besides the Boss gave 
the signal. 

“Ah, but,” went on Mr. Stephen 
Blake, raising a fat fore -finger, ‘* he was 
wrong! He was inerror! He wasn't 
in it! If I'd acted on the principles 
that that old gentleman laid down I 
should never have made money; I 
should never have become the public 
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character Iam; I should 
have no title to be 
addressing you this 
afternoon. It is _ by 
studiously avoiding all 
these precepts that I 
am what I am. Small 
as I was then, I was 
what may be termed an 
acute sort of lad. It 
didn’t take me long to 
find out that if I wanted 
to get on in the world 
the leading principle was 
‘Self. That was the 
main principle that I 
acted on. Self first, I 
always say, Self second, 
and turn round once 
and then Self again.” 
He repeated this with 
emphasis because he 
noticed that the Boss 
was looking away rather 
intently at the windows. 
“You won't find that 
at the head of your copy- 
books, but it ought, all 
the same, to be printed 
in every schoolroom in 
letters of gold. By 
ignoring the feelings 
of others, by not wast- 
ing my money, when I 
made it, on other people; 
by always inventing, 
night and day, ingenious 
plans for getting the 
best of everybody, I’ve 
come to the proud position that I 
occupy to-day.” The Boss coughed 
gently. “ Believe me or not, boys, just 
as you like, but that's the truth, and 
there’s no getting away from it. On the 
other hand, you begin to put in practice 
some of these platitudes what are 
offered you by well-meaning but mis- 
taken persons with no real experience 
in the world, and you'll come a cropper, 
my lads, and it'll serve you right. Mind 
you, I'm not blaming them that tells 
you different. They do it from, I 
dessay, the best of motives, but the fact 
ot the whole matter is, they don't know. 
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I do’! That's just the lifference. I’ve 
had my way to make in the world, and 
I haven't kept me hands in a muff, or 
done it by begging people’s pardon. 
People say nasty things about me some- 
times. They say I am brusque in my 
manners ; they say I am reckless in my 
acts ; a blackguard paper the other day 
called me unscrupulous. Do you think 
I care? Nota bit of it!” His red 
face became almost purple with passion. 
“Not a bit of it! When I hear nasty 
little snacks like that I simply turn to 
my bank pass-book and I look at the 
total, and I say to myself, *‘ Stephen 
Blake, you're all right. You keep 
straight on, and don't you care for any- 
body.’ ” 

He pulled at his cigar, which had 
gone out, and then threw it in the 
corner. Several of the boys made a 
note of its position. 

“* Moreover,” he went on aggressively, 
“the man who turns his 
cheek to the smiter sort- 
o’-thing is never respected 
in this world. The man 
who studies the comforts 
and the pockets of other 
people is looked upon as 
an amiable idiot. The man 
who sacrifices himself for 
the sake of his fellow men 
is openly derided. Mind 
you,” he wagged his fat 
finger at us and stepped 
forward in a confidential 
manner, “mind you, I’m 
not saying that all this is 
as it should be. If this 
was a_ perfect world it 
would be otherwise. But 
it’s mot a perfect world, 
and we have to _ take 
it as we find it, and 
my last words to you 
boys are words that I 
trust you'll engrave on your 
memory and keep there 
always. Look after your- 
self, and let other people 
goto”— He stopped him- 
self suddenly. “To their 
own destinies,” he said. He 
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took from his waistcoat pocket his valu- 
able watch. ‘‘ Time presses,” he said, 
resuming his oratorical manner, “ and 
I must say no more. From the stress 
and turmoil of London life, I have 
snatched a day's rest ; a day which at 
the request of my dear daughter has 
been spent in the Kentish village that 
was my birthplace. I shall ask my 
friend, your Headmaster, to allow me 
to leave something tangible in the shape 
ot money prizes—”’ 

More applause from us at the signal 
ot the Boss, now more at his ease. 

‘“* And to say how I hope you'll all 
get on in the world like I have. You 
may not all arrive at a position like 
mine, but you can all try. Boys, good 
luck to you |” 

We gave three cheers for Mr. 
Stephen Blake, and then I called out, 
“ Three cheers for Miss Blake,” and the 
root nearly came off. She smiled very 


“]’ll vead the warrant, sir.” 
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charmingly, and took her father’s arm. 
Mr. Legge rushed to the door to open 
it: she shook hands with him, and it 
Strikes me Legge would have willingly 
given up all chances of a B.A. at Lon- 
don University to have kissed her glove. 

There was no more work that after- 
noon, and the conduct of Queen Eliza- 
beth had no further attention. Instead, 
we all stood at the long open windows 
which look out on the churchyard be- 
low and waited until the party came out 
ot the Boss’s house, and paid their visit 
to the grave, which had a small wooden 
cross at its head. A London train came 
in at the station, and we watched the 
few people who arrived. Two of them 
were broad -shouldered men in silk hats, 
who, after a brief chat with the station- 
master, made their way up the short hill 
in the direction of the schoolhouse. We 


boys knew every resident of the village, 


by sight, and these two men in silk hats 
were strangers. When they came to the 
wicket gate ot the churchyard they stop- 
péd there, and one of them lighted a 
cigarette ; the other took off his silk 
hat and fanned himself with it. They 
both looked across the graves as the 
party from the schoolhouse came. By 
craning our necks out of the long win- 
dow we could see Mr. Stephen Blake 
and his daughter and the Boss ; the air 
was so still that we could hear them 
talking below. Mr. Blake’s voice was 
indeed the kind of voice for the open- 
air: in a room it was too large; and 
every word that he said came up dis- 
tinctly ; when she spoke—I could only 
just see her—it was difficult to hear 
because her voice was low. When I 
am older I shall take care that the girl 
I marry has a quiet voice like Miss 
Blake's. 

“Now this is very annoying,” we 
heard him say. “Here's my poor 
mother’s grave absolutely neglected. 
Why is this now? They must have 
known quite well that they had only to 
send me a line, and I'd have posted off 
a cheque by return of post. I never 
stint over a matter of this kind. What's 
fifty or a hundred pounds to me, eh?” 

The Boss made some remark. 
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“Exactly, my dear sir. As you say 
—a mere bagatelle. Now, my dear, 
you must remind me directly we get 
back to town, to send for a man and 
have drawings made for a suitable place 
here. We'll have a family vault kind 
of arrangement so that when my time 
comes—” 

She touched his arm gently and spoke 
to him. 

“Yes, yes, my dear, I know, I know. 
Same time one’s never sure what may 
‘appen, and it’s just as well not to leave 
everything to the last. We'll have 
something set up like Lady Marden’s 
place over there, only it shall be more 
sumptuous. See what I mean?” 

His daughter had had some flowers in 
her hand, and these she placed quietly 
at the head of the small green mound. 
He did not pay any attention to this, but 
went on talking to the Boss in his loud, 
bustling, dogmatic way. 

“One of them stained glass windows 
for the church wouldn't look bad, would 
it? With a notice underneath saying 
who'd given it. Nothing ostentatious, 
you know, but at the same time strik- 
ing, so that people shall notice it, 
Let some of ‘em see what Stephen Blake 
who used to play chevy-chase on the 
hill has rose up to.” 

The Boss remarked that this would 
be an incentive to other lads. 

“Exactly. That's what I mean it to 
be. I'll get it mentioned in the papers 
when I get back to town. They're al- 
ways ready to put in a bit about me; 
sometimes I wish they wasn't. What 
d’you make the time, my dear?” 

She replied, looking at her watch, 
that but twenty minutes remained to 
catch the next train to London. 

“ Then,” said Mr. Stephen Blake im- 
portantly, “ we must be bustling along. 
Three engagements we've got this even- 
ing! all of ‘em at swell places. I 
fancy,” he laughed boisterously, “ I 
fancy I get invited for the sake of my 
daughter. What?” 

The Boss remarked that he would do 
himself the pleasure of accompanying 
them to the station. They moved away 
from the grave, but first Miss Blake 
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took a leaf from the short laurel shrub 
growing near. As they started Thorn- 
hill nudged me to watch the two men 
in silk hats who were also moving. They 
walked smartly towards Mr. Stephen 
Blake, and when they met him they 
stood on either side of him. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said one of the 
men, “ Mr. Stephen Blake I believe? ” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Blake effusively, 
“more old school-fellows, I suppose. 
Sorry to say I can’t recall your 
names |” 

“My name,” said the first man, “ is 
Mackworth, my friend’s name is Laing.” 

“Strangers, surely,” remarked the Boss. 

“We're detectives belonging to the 
City Police in Old Jewry, and we hold 
a warrant,” the first man produced from 
his pocket a folded slip of blue paper, 
“ for the arrest of Mr. Stephen Blake.” 

“Father, dear,” she cried. The 
other detective took his arm. 

“* Have to warn you, sir, that anything 
you say at the present time may be used 
against you in evidence.” 

“What is the charge?” he asked in 
a low voice. 

“I'll read the warrant, sir,” said the 
detective agreeably, placing one foot on 
the iron railings of a grave and clear- 
ing his throat. We could not catch all 
the words, but some of them came to 
our ears. “ Fraudulently misrepresenting. 
Intent to deceive. Falsely swearing.” 

“ Father, dear,” said his daughter, 
“we will all go back together. You 
can explain everything to these gentle- 
men in the train.” 

“Yes,” he said stupidly, “ explain 
everything. In the train.” 

“I am very sorry, Mr. Blake,” began 
the Boss elaborately, “ that this little 
contre temps should have thrown a 
cloud, however slight, over the visit of 
yourself and your charming daughter, 
and I trust—” 
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“Come,” said Stephen Blake to the 
officers feebly. “One of you must give 
me an arm.” 

They went across the churchyard and 
down the hill to the station. School 
was over five minutes later, and as soon 
as Mr. Legge had dismissed us,. Thorn - 
hill and I scampered down like mad to 
the station in order to see her once 
more. The train was coming in as we 
arrived, and she, very white of face, 
was waiting alone on the platform. We 
lifted our caps and went up to her. 

“If you please, Miss Blake,” I said, 
panting, ‘we're awfully sorry for 
you.” 

For the first time the tears came to 
her eyes. She bent and kissed us both. 
A cheeky young beggar of an office boy, 
who has always been our enemy, was 
looking on from the window of the 
station, and we scarcely knew whether 
to be pleased or annoyed. She tried to 
say something to us, but she could not. . 
The train ran in, and I opened a 
carriage door for her ; but as I did so, 
the two officers brought Mr. Stephen 
Blake, limp and helpless, from the small 
waiting-room, assisted him into an 
empty compartment, and the station- 
master locked them in. The train 
started, and we saw her pale face and 
wet eyes looking wistfully at us. 

Then a fortunate thing happened. 
The office boy, as we were going away, 
depressed and silent, shouted after us, 
“Who kissed the gal?” Whereupon 
Thornhill took my satchel and I went 
back and gave that impudent little 
brass -buttoned beggar the best punch- 
ing he had ever had in all the days of his 
life. It was a good thing for us, 
for after it my eye wanted some atten- 
tion, and distracted our thoughts, and 
gave us something fresh to talk about. 

All the same I find myself thinking 
now a good deal of her. 


PM 
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writing in a language other than 
their own are frequently ludicrous 
in the extreme, and letters received from 
such correspondents are a source of much 
amusement ; in speaking also many droll 
errors are made. English houses of busi- 
ness receive communications of this 
character almost daily, and these con- 
tribute a mild gaiety to dry mercantile 
routine. 
I am told there is a notice to be seen 
in a shop window in Norway, which 
runs :— 


7.4 mistakes perpetrated by those 


‘ENGLISH SPOKEN HERE. 
AMERICAN UNDERSTOOD.” 


~ The latter statement is assuredly a bold 
one, for Americanese is a weird tongue. 
What, for instance, would the Norwegian, 
or the Englishman for that matter, make 
of the following, which I recently came 
across as having fallen from the lips of 
an American :— 


“When I see a man rushing the can 
that way, I guess its up to me to give 
him a quiet hunch, because 1 know what 
I’m beefing about ” ? 

However, this is the lingo of slang 
with which we are not concerned here; 
it is English wilfully tortured out of 
shape by English-speaking people in con- 
tradistinction to the difficulty experienced 
by many foreigners in correctly expressing 
themselves in our language, but it is 
interesting. 

One has many opportunities of appre- 
ciating the beauty of the English lan- 
guage when travelling on the Continent. 
Some of the notices which confront one 
are quite excellent of their kind. On 
most of the large stations in Switzerland 
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there is a notice in large letters as 
follows :— 


“It is prohibited to traverse the 
rails unless one is invited to do so by 
the Chief of the Station.” 


The English rendering of an intimation 
on the menu in four languages, in a café 
in Amsterdam has it that— 


“Everyone of the women personal is 
only charged with the sale in her own 
department.” 


Probably the best of all is a placard 
placed outside the Luther House) in 
Eisenach :— 


“One of the most venerable and old 
buildings is the Luther House on the 
Luther-Place. The same is a curiosity 
first-rate, and most interesting for 
everyone who calls himself a friend of 
the celebrated Reformer Doctor Martin 
Luther. 

“Luther inhabited this house during 
the years 1498—1501 as a scholar of 
the ‘Currendo-School.’ To be seen 
are the historical Luther-rooms, where 
Luther lived as protégé of Dame Cotta. 

“Emotion comes hier over the 
visitor, for his eyes stands the long time 
past between the tokens of the master 
mind. 

“Of great attraction is also the 
large old German hall; particularly 
invested and distributed, the Luther 
Keller with two large paintings 
al fresco by Professor Weiss, Niirekerg : 
‘Luther Singing before Dame Ursula 
Cotta,’ and ‘Luther being led to the 
Wartsburg after the Imperial Diet of 
Worms.’ Therefore nobody neglect to 
visit this place!” 











The pitfalls of the English language 
are many and peculiar. “This, ladies 
and gentlemen,” said the Italian guide, 
addressing a party of tourists, “is the 
house where the poet Virgil used to be 
born.” A Frenchman, bidding good- 
bye to an English acquaintance he had 
made, and remembering a synonym for 
“ preserve” which he had seen in his 
dictionary, considerably startled his 
vis-a-vis by exclaiming, “ May the Fates 
pickle you!” 

Some time ago the Lancet reproduced 
from an American medical review the 
following notice said to be exhibited in 
Milan Cathedral, which is surely worthy 
of being added to this collection :— 


“Appele to Charitables. The 
Brothers, so-called, of Mercy ask slen- 
der arms for the Hospital. They 
harbor all kinds of diseases, and have 
no respect to religion.” 

This, again, pinned on a notice-board 
of a certain Technische Hochschule in a 
certain foreign town, may be fairly 
understandable :— 


“Wanted an English student from a 
mechanical and electrical Engineer— 
Dipl. Ing.—for collegial friendship as 
to extend his knowledge in English. 
The Engineer-candidate can ask him 
in all opportunities of his profession, 
and will find a very true and readily 
friend.” 


But what is the inner meaning of the 
following, which is taken from the mis- 
cellaneous column of The Chemist and 
Druggist ? 


“ First quality of Kieselflournatrium 
at least 98 per cent., finely mill; to 
give up great quantities in cart loads. 
Kind offers sub. 1276 to be sent on C. 
Shoenwald, Annoneen - Expedition, 
G6rlitz, Schl.” 


The correspondent who mentioned this 
weird advertisement supposes that “ the 
gentleman named in it has something to 
sell, but cannot imagine what it is, and 
how and when and where?” It does 
seem enigmatical. 

The proficiency of German visitors in 
our language is a constant source of 
admiration tojtheir hosts, although at 
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times they naturally make curious 
blunders. One such described a slight 
accident that occurred to him when out 
riding in these terms :— 


**] mount upon de horse: he gallop 
avay ver well. We arrive at what you 
call?—oh! a fence. De horse go up, 
and den and den—I do not remain.” 
Some months ago Messrs. G. D. 

Jennings and Co., of Gracechurch Street, 
forwarded to the editor of a London 
daily a printed communication which 
they had received from a German firm. 
It ran :— 


“We still overtake the purchase of 
all sorts of German Iron—and Steel 
—Wares by modest provision and beg 
applicants to give accurate declara- 
tions concerning years-return, on which 


we willingly attend with nearer 
details.” 
The editor judiciously observed: 


“They do seem to be needed.” 


“ The occupation very renumerative 
that we propose you, consists simply in 
a work of handwriting that we pay to 
reason Of 2s. per leaf of four pages, 
wich you shall fill following the indica- 
tions very simple that we shall make 
you know.” 


To what, think you, the above strange 
paragraph refers? It is a quotation from 
the opening lines of a curious document 
received from a firm of foreign philan- 
thropists by a gentleman who advertised 
in the Daily News under the “ Situations 
Wanted” heading. The communication 
proceeded :— 


“For the execution of the said work 
it is not necessary to know English or 
other foreign languages. We shall 
give it to execute in England, that it 
may be done exactly in English and 
without any error.” 


Following this somewhat involved 
argument necessary particulars were fur- 
nished as to kind of goods the advertiser 
was expected to sell, and finally the fol- 
lowing conditions :— 


“Finding ourselves in the impossi- 
bility to ask the renseignments upon 
them which nevertheless would cause 
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us a loss of time, we have believed 
necessary to impose to all indistinctly 
on guarantee and not to accept any 
employer who would not have made a 
deposite at the desk of our seat of 
Paris to the sum of 4s. repayable the 
same time as your first earnings.” 


As a matter of fact,as the Daily News 
pointed out, this was indeed “ that aged, 
that tottering, but immortal swindle.” 
It had turned up with a new face, and a 
quaint one; but it was the same historic 
fraud. 

Going further afield for examples I 
find the following letter posted from 
West Africa to a firm in London, which 
is quoted in the Reformer :— 


“Dear Sirs,—Having heard your re- 
commendation on a certain line of 
paper regarding That you are the 
most manufactured of every descrip- 
tion. And in so forth I should like to 
appreciating myself to your firm. As 
you ar the most trav I do hope that 
you will not neglect any of my letters 
which I send it to you in future. 
Please I enquire your catalogues and 
samples and your price list and every 
kind of fishing twine and Chain Breads 
as well as everything what you have 
bet me procure it the price list in your 
catalogues per any incoming mail. 
Don’t delay my answer there I want it 
sharp as well as your envelopes.— 
Your truly I, am a Sam Ellensah.” 


Another inquiry recently received at a 
London Warehouse from the Gold Coast, 
was addressed— 


“To Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
Henry Frowde, 
London.” 
The letter ran: 


“To Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
London. Sir, what is the Price of the 
Common Prayerbook and the Contain- 
ing Laws in the churches of the 
England. Yours, ... .” 


But we must go further afield still for 
the funniest specimens of English “ as she 
is spoke and writ.” Japan supplies 
numerous good examples, and English- 
men who visit that country find the sign- 
boards a particularly rich source of 
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amusement. Nearly every shop in Japan 
for the sale of foreign goods is furnished 
with a sign in a foreign language. Here 
are a few :— es 


“The all countries Boot and Shoe 
Small or Fine Wares.” 

“Horse shoe maker instruct by French 
horse leech.” 

“Cut Hair Shop.” 

“ Hatter Native Country.” 

“ Antematic of Nausea Marina.” 

“ The House Build for the manufac- 
ture of all and best kinds of Hats and 
Caps.” 

“If you want sell watch, I will buy ; 
if you want buy watch, I willsell. Yes, 
sir, we will, all will. Come at my shop. 
Watch-maker.” 


Over a shop where eggs were sold, 
said the Rev. J. H. Ritson, at a 
recent meeting of the Bible Society were 
the words “Extract of Fowls.” A 
Japanese laundry company announced: 
“We most carefully and cleanly wash 
our customers with cheaper prices as 
under :—Gentlemen, 7s. per hundred; 
ladies, 8s. per hundred.” A Japanese 
poet, writing in English, and desiring to 
describe women as the bond of home and 
of society, wrote: “ Woman is the social 
glue.” 

Coming next to China we meet with 
numerous entertaining instances of the 
attempts of the natives to express them- 
selves in the English language. The 
laundry story above bears a strange re- 
semblance to one told by the New York 
Daily Tribune of a Chinese laundry firm 
in Hong Kong, who distributed the 
following announcement to its prospective 
English custemers :— 


“Ladies and Gentlemen.—We, the 
washer of every kind of clothes, 
blankets and so on; newly-established 
the company and engaged the business. 
Contrary to our opposite company we 
will most cleanly and carefully wash 
our customers with possible cheap 
prices. With your wages we will work 
the business.” 


An enterp-ising tradesman of Shanghai 
in his endeavours to secure patronage, 
once sent out the following notice :— 
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“South China Wah Hung Birds Nest Co. 
“The Candy of Birds Nest. 

“ The Candy is prepared of Bird’s nest 
which was famous in all the countries. 
We made it used with Engines to take 
the dirty away, and then put it into 
Sugar; there is a great of sweetness, 
fragrance, and whiteness, Every old and 
young man are ought to eat, for it can 
make strong. There are two kind of 
box, one of them the price is two 
dollar, the other is the four dollar.” 


ink, and covered four pages of foolscap. 
After detailing his trading experiences, 
he wrote :— 


“T see my troubles endless to come. 
I can’t get my money to pay. I am 
helpless. During last three years over 
thirty-six creditors support my busi- 
ness. During last two month nota one 
let me have a penny on tick. Fish 
never can live in a dry pond without 
water. Engine can’t move along with- 
out well supply of coal. Boy can't fly 
kite withdut tail. Housekeeper pour 


The story of the woes of a Celestial 
bankrupt is the next in my répertoive for 
which I am indebted to the Sydney Mail. 
Some few years ago a Wellington Chinese 
trader, known as William Joe Gett, filed 
his schedule. The extract given here- 
under is from his “ statement of the causes 
of bankruptcy,” which was written in red 


out all tea to the cup no refilled water, 
how she give you more tea you require ? 
All empty out just the way like my 
business.” ; 


John was something of a philosopher 
although he failed to make both ends 
meet. 


FOR ONCE. 


By ARTHUR A. LODGE, 


F only just for once, my dear, 
Let's play at happy lovers ; 

Go wander out across the lea 
To wkere it dips toward the sea, 
And tiny rabbits frolic free, 

Or skip to woodland covers, 
The breezes call, the skies are clear ; 
If only just for once, my dear 

Let's play at happy lovers. 


If only just for once my love, 
Let's play at idle fancy ; 
Forget that laughing eyes may weep; 
That wakened love may fall asleep ; 
That none may summon from the deep 
The pow’rs of necromancy. 
No cloudlet flecks the skies above ; 
If only just for once, my love, 
Let’s play at idle fancy. 


If only just for once, my heart, 
Let's play at getting married ; 
There is no other game for two 
Where under heavens grey or blue, 
The winter and the summer through, 
Life’s thrusts are bravelier parried, 
I know a parson who'll take part ; 
If only just for once, sweet-heart, 
Let’s play at getting married. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


LoaFEr (/o “ pal” who has just arrived on the scene): ‘‘ Lor’, Bill, ’e warn’t nuffin, 'e warn’t. You 
shooder seed ‘is missis shootin’ dahn the eskype! ’’ 
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REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY KATHLEEN. 


Aluminium net over pink, geranium, 
blue or other soft coloured satin ig 
responsible for the evolution 
aston of many handsome Poplum 
robes with antique embroi- 

dered designs encircling the hem. 

A Paris model gown of this type has 
the over dress of aluminium net suspended 
from a wide band of the metallic 
embroidery disposed around the bust 
(under the arms), and into this is folded a 
tiny fichu of the net, finished on the 
corsage with a lovely bunch of roses, 
fastened from old pink satin (to tone 
with the robe worn under the net tunic), 
and aluminium tissue. A tiny chemisette 
of antique lace, dyed to match the satin, 
just peeps from the top of the corsage, 
and narrow bands of the same appear at 
the top of baby sleeves of finely gathered 
old rose chiffon. 

Pale pink and a curious oriental red 


shade of flamingo brilliancy are daring 
colour blendings cleverly handled by 
certain creators of evening modes. 

“Oh, wonderful, wonderful, and most 
wonderful, wonderful, and yet again 


wonderful!” Rosalind’s 

—— words may be applied to the 

hats of the day, for truly they 

are marvellous creations, and the brains 

that have conceived them may surely 

boast of a curiously inventive turn, so 

unique and altogether quaint are some 

of the hats, both large and small, prepared 
for the present and coming months. 

Real old lace, with tarnished silver and 
gold, will be worn on winter fur hats. 

The most favoured furs for winter hats 
are sealskin, mink, and chinchilla. Fur 
hats will be in larger request than have 
been the case for many years. 

Colours, as a rule, are sombre, very 
rich dull tones being employed, these 
including Vendange (grape), the new 
Boheme greens, dark aluminium grey, 
Passiflore or prune, corbeau blue (a deep 
blue black), and various other shades, 
all of which will be more general as the 
season advances. 


“You may know a man by his friends” 
has been said with no more truth than— 
Show me a room in constant 
use, and I will give you a fairly 
correct description of its owner. 
It may be asked, “How can this be 
possible in the event of the scheme of 
decoration and furnishing having been 
carried out by some large firm?” I say 
yes, even then one’s individuality is plainly 
asserted in the surroundings ; it may be 
in the arrangement of flowers, the choice 
of pictures and photographs, the placing 
of cushions and many other personal 
touches which are voiceless evidences of 
the owner’s artistic tastes and refinement, 
or of the absence of same. Artistic feeling 
and refinement cannot be bought, they 
are innate. 

Domesticity, literary taste, reverence 
for antiques, as shown in their careful 
placing and condition ; frivolity in the 
possession of pretty, dainty trifles; and 
last, but not least, the skilful blending 
of colour—you will find all these charac- 
teristics faithfully portrayed each in 
their turn. We are all influenced more 
or less by our surroundings, though some 
of us are perhaps more sensitive to them 
than others. 

A long, marquise ring is a charming 
set-off to a beautiful hand. It was Lord 
Leighton, I believe, who once 
remarked that a finger-ring 
could not be too large or a 
necklace too fine. The large ring is 
unquestionably more becoming to the 
hand than the small one, and in a con 
trary way the fine neckchain is a more 
gracious set-off to the throat than the 
massive necklace. 

Not long ago a new ornament was 
brought out for the hand that consisted of 
two finger-rings, a couple of cross chains, 
with a large jewelled ornament in the 
middle, and a bracelet. The rings were 
worn on the first and little fingers, the 
crossed chains decorated the back of the 
hand, and were united to the finger-rings 
and bracelet. Paris was responsible for 
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the introduction of ;the}fashion, but even 
in Paris it did not have a long life, while 
few Englishwomen seemed to care about 
taking up the idea. 


GIRL’S AMERICAN BLOUSE FROCK IN 
NAINSOOK. 


The bracelet, as an ornament, is not 
so becoming as the ring. Fashioned as 
a slender curb chain, set with turquoise 
or other stones, it is seen, however, in 
one of the aspects most becoming to the 
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hand. Like the neckchain, the bracelet 
should be of fine construction and not 
represented as a hard, stiff band. 

A doctor, in advising recently for a 
somewhat anzmic patient, who is also 

a great sufferer from chills 
— and and other minor ills that arise 
ealth, : ‘ 
from bad circulation, gave a 
prescription that may be useful to persons 
other than the one he prescribed for. 
He laid great stress on the importance 
of taking warmth-giving foods, as well as 
those which are recognised as strengthen- 
ing. Cocoa he suggested instead of tea, 
and recommended porridge with milk 
and sugar for breakfast, and plenty of 
butter with bread. In mashed potatoes, 
beaten up with milk, this authority has 
great faith for restoring wasted tissues 
and proving most nourishing; and eggs 
and fat bacon—especially cold boiled 
bacon—and fish were strongly recom- 
mended; while, if the digestion were 
gocd, cheese was to be admitted to the 
dietary. Arrowrcot and maize flour 
were highly esteemed by the physician, 
“maize flour being,” as he said, “ the 
most warming of all flours, because it 
contains the largest proportion of fat, 
Bananas, dates, and figs will also,” he 
continued, “help to keep up internal 
heat; and brisk exercise in moderation 
should certainly be pursued daily to aid 
the diet cure.” 

The late Empress Elizabeth of Austria 
used to be very proud of her figure, 
and preserved its shapeliness 
by strict attention to diet and 
exercise. She took long regu- 
lar walks for the sake of her figure, was 
weighed every day, and if she found that 
her weight had increased, put herself 
immediately upon a spartan diet—usually 
an orange diet—which was maintained 
until she reduced. At all times she lived 
most sparingly, and while others at the 
Court banquetted, the Empress fed upon 
biscuits and thin soup, or a little bread 
and milk and fruit. 

Cleanliness is an important factor in 

the preservation of health, and too 

much attention cannot be 

Cleanliness, given to the subject of baths 
and bathing. 

To keep the body healthy and clean, 


Diet and 
the Figure. 
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it should be bathed over at least once 
a day. A bath night and morning is 
even better. Especially is a full bath 
necessary at night, to wash off the dust 
ot the day ; and it is also advisable in 
the morning, because during sleep, the 
body becomes heated and throws off 
perspiration, which should be removed 
with soap and water, otherwise small 
particles adhere and clog up the pores. 

Every bath should be accompanied 
by friction, and to keep the skin firm 
the addition of a spoonful of bay-rhum, 
or some other toilet tonic of value, 
should be added to the bath water. 

It is better far to use no soap for the 
face than run the danger of injuring 
the delicate texture of the skin with 
harmful, cheap, and scented manu- 
factures. Too much care can scarcely 
be taken in the choice of an absolutely 
pure soap. 

Ingrowing toe nails cause a good 
deal of pain, and must be guarded 
against. When no precau- 
tions have been taken against 
them, and they make their 
appearance, treat them by raising the 
corners of the nails gently, and pressing 
under them a tiny pad of wadding. The 
old-fashioned remedy for snipping out 
a small pointed piece in the centre of 
the offending nail, thereby encouraging 
the nail to grow towards the centre and 
unite, is also worth following. Care 
must at all times be taken to avoid 
cutting the toe nails too short; not 
only does it cause pain, but it is dan- 
gerous to cut into the “ quick.” 

Those who value health and beauty 
will pay proper attention to their feet, 
and, above all, avoid as much as possible 
letting them become wet out of doors or 
becoming chilled. A clever physician 
omce remarked that, ‘““We may trace 
one-half of the consumptives of this 
country to cold suddenly applied to the 
feet, by which the sensible exhalation is 
checked ; and it is not sufficiently im- 
pressed upon the mind that when once 
the regular perspiration from the feet is 
checked, it is a matter of the utmost 
difficulty to restore it.” 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, the eminent 


The Care of 
the Feet. 
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surgeon, once made the following re- 
marks about footgear : “ If shoes were 


/ 


if 
Wl 


A BLACK FOX STOLE IN THE NEW SCARF 
SHAPE, AND FLAT MUFF TRIMMED WITH 
VELVET RIBBON. TURBAN OF VELVET 
WITH FOX EDGING, OLD SILVER ORNA- 
MENT AND WHITE OSPREY. 


constructed of the shape of the human 
foot, neither too large nor too small, 
and making an equal pressure every- 
where, corns and bunions on the feet 
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would never exist. But, unfortunately, 
shoes are seldom made after this 
fashion, and in ladies’ shoes especially, 
there are generally two signal defects ; 
first, the extremity of the shoe is much 


A NOVEL BLOUSE IN GERANIUM OTTOMAN 
SILK, WITH YOKE AND TRIMMING OF 
BLACK EMBROIDERY. 


too narrow for that part of the foot 
(namely the toes) which it is to con- 
tain; and secondly, for displaying as 
much of the foot as possible, the whole 
of the tarsus and metatarsus is left un- 
covered, and the pressure of the shoe 
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in front is thrown entirely upon the toes. 
Thus, the toes are first squeezed 
against each other, and then pushed out 
of their position ; and all the projecting 
points, chiefly where the joints are 
situated, are pinched and tormented 
either by the neighbouring toes or by 
the leather of the shoe. And thus it 
is that corns on the feet are generated.” 
Walnut cake is no longer a novelty, 
but it is seldom omitted from the after- 
moon tea buffet, and it 
is made as follows: Beat 
half-a-pound of butter 
until it is white and creamy in appear- 
ance, then add by degrees half-a-pound 
of finely powdered sugar and a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla essence, and beat 
again until the mixture is very light and 
spongy ; then stir in half-a-pound of 
dried walnuts which have been lightly 
crushed in a mortar. Have at hand 
the whites of eight eggs, whisked to a 
very stiff froth, and four ounces of 
sieved Vienna flour; scatter a small 
portion of the latter into the creamed 
butter and sugar and add simultan- 
eously a little of the whisked white of 
egg and continue to incorporate the 
ingredients in the same manner until 
they are all used. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder and pour the mix- 
ture into a buttered cake tin lined with 
buttered paper and bake in a moderate 
oven for an hour, and test before remov- 
ing it from the oven. When the cake 
is cold, cover it with a soft white icing 
and ornament it with dried walnuts 
before the icing has had time to harden. 
For the icing pass half-a-pound of 
icing sugar through a fine sieve, and put 
it into a lined saucepan: add three 
tablespoonfuls of cold water by degrees 
and stir over a moderate fire until the 
mixture is warm and quite smooth ; if 
heated too much the icing will be spoilt. 
A chestnut cake can be made in the 
-same way; in this case marrons glacé 
should take the place of dried walnuts. 


Walnut 
e. 


+ + 
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HE Movable Dwellings Bill has been 
under discussion by a Committee 
of the House of Lords, and as it 

affects caravan dwellers, the hon. general 
secretary of the club (Mr. J. Harris Stone), 
The Mov- gave evidence before that 
able Dwel- body on September 28. The 
lings Bill. principal object of the mea- 
sure is to secure the health and good 
conduct of van-dwellers. Clause 11 pro- 
vides that the Local Government Board 
shall make regulations :— 

For fixing the number of persons 
with reference to their age and sex for 
whose use as a place of abode a movable 
dwelling may be registered, having regard 
to cubic space, ventilation, provision for 
the separation of the sexes and general 


Mr. J. Harris Stone contended that the 
proposed addition to the statute book 
was not necessary or needed, that in order 
to carry out the provisions an army. of 
spies would be required, and that it was in 
reality an attempted piece of most grand- 
motherly legislation. He urged that a 
caravanner for pleasure who paid his tax 
as the owner of a private carriage should 
not have his vehicle numbered, registered, 
and subjected to irksome regulations any 
more than a man who keeps a dog-cart 
or a landau. He contended that the 
Public Health Act, 1875 ; the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1885; and the 
Model By-laws issued for the guidance of 
local authorities by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in addition to the Common 


FIG. I.—MR. W. M. APPLETON’S NEW MOTOR VAN “ AEROPLANE.” 


healthiness, and to the subsidiary accom- 
modation afforded by tents or other struc- 
tures registered for use with them ; 

For promoting cleanliness in and pro- 
viding for the habitable condition of 
movable dwellings ; 

For preventing nuisances, fire, and 
the spread of infectious disease in, and in 
connection with, movable dwellings. 


Law, were amply sufficient to regulate 
and govern van-dwellers without further 
legislation. After completing his evi- 
dence the chairman intimated to Mr. 
Stone that the Caravan Club need not 
fear any interfering legislation. We are 
inclined to think that it is very doubtful if 
this Bill will ever find a place in the Statute 
Book—at any rate in its present shape. 
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The summer touring season is prac- 
tically over, though some members of the 
ANew Club are still on the road, since 
Motor the honorary secretary occa- 
Van. sionally finds a pitch card in his 
morning post. Now comes the time of 


FIG. 2—PLAN OF THE “ AEROPLANE.” 


year when many vanners, actual or pro- 
spective, will be giving some thought tothe 
construction and fitting of a new car, or to 
altering the internal arrangements of 


their present van, with a view ts remedy- 
ing defects or increasing its conveni- 
ence as a “movable dwelling.” It 


is to be hoped that every mem- 
ber will put his experience at the ser- 
vice of his _ fellow - members for 
everyone is sure thus to gain some use- 
ful hint that will more than repay him 
for imparting information to others. A 
series of descriptions of notable cara- 
vans, of ingenious fittings and happy 
contrivances to economise space or add 
to the comfort of touring will be read 
with avidity by every caravanner. As 
a start in this direction we are able to 
give, through the courtesy of Mr. W. M.. 
Appleton, of Weston-super- Mare, a des- 
cription, with illustrations, of his new 
motor-van, with which he has been 
touring this year. He writes: 

The idea of my motor caravan origi- 
nated during our last summer's holi- 
day, when we were camping out with our 
motor and tent on Exmoor. While 
there we found the car, with a Cape cart 
hood up, most useful, and I asked my- 
self: “Why not utilise this in some way 
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instead of the tent?” but I found it was 
almost impossible. During the winter, 
however, I worked it out, and after 
many sketches had been made, drew the 
plans of my present caravan body, suit- 
able to go on the chassis of the motor 
I was then having built by The Bristol 
Motor Co., Ltd. 

The dimensions are as follows : Total 
length 9 feet 6 inches, width 6 feet, and 
height 6 feet, and, as will be seen from 
the photographs, the roof is plain round 
with no lantern lights. I adopted this 
form, owing to it being much cheaper 
to build, and, while considerably 
lighter, was at the same time stronger, 
with less chance of leakage, while ven- 
tilation is provided for by a small win- 
dow directly under the roof back and 
front, and ample light is provided by 
the large front windows and those at 
each side and back, all of which drop 
down as in a railway-carriage door. 

Across the back there is a shelf (a) 
(see sketch), 18 inches wide and 2 feet 
10 inches from the floor. On this a cup- 
board (4) is formed on each side 18 
inches wide and 2 feet 10 inches high, 
with small corner shelf (d) over each. 
Between these cupboards and in front 
of the back window the shelf is open, 
making a convenient dresser for cooking 


FIG. 3.—INTERIOR OF THE “ AEROPLANE.” 


and other purposes. Under the shelf 
and in the centre is a cupboard (c) for 
lamps, buckets, etc., and on each side 
of this a locker (e), 12 inches high, 
which holds blankets, etc., during the 
day. Running from these on each side 
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of the car is a locker (Af), 5 feet 6 inches 
long by 12 inches high and 18 inches 
wide ; these two lockers during the day 
form the seats; the lids are hinged 
at the back and turn upwards against 
the side of the car as shown by the dotted 
lines at (g). On the front of these lids 
is hinged another board, 10 inches wide, 
which lies flat on the lockers when they 
are used as seats (see dotted lines at 
(h), but folds over on to the brackets 
(#) to form beds at night. The cushions 
which form the seats, which are of 
ribbed cloth stuffed with horsehair, are 
also hinged so that they can be used 
(as at nm) for seats, and also (as at 


FIG. 4.—THE “AEROPLANE” ON A “ PITCH’ 


m) for a mattress. These seats being 
only 5 feet 6 inches in length are 
hardly long enough to serve as beds, 
but this is provided for by the follow- 
ing device: The top of the lockers 
(e) under the shelf are the same height 
as the side lockers, and a small cushion 
goes into the cavity and lies on top of 
each end locker so as to make a 
full-length bed for tall people. The 
door is at the side opposite the 
steering wheel, so that no room is lost. 
We have a small folding camp table, 
which at nignt when the beds are made 
up, stands against the door and the end 
of the bed on that side. 

The whole is most light and airy, and 
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gives you the idea of a railway carriage 
saloon. 

The van is only meant for two people, 
and when our party is larger, a tent is 
carried on the large tail-board of the 
van, which latter forms a most ton- 
venient place for cooking operations 
when fine or in camp. 

Outside blinds are provided all 
round the car (see photograph, Fig. 1), 
which roll up snug when not in use, 
and open out as in photograph Fig. 4 for 
sun or rain ; these are held in place with 
bamboo rods and light stay cords. 

We have found the van most comfort- 
able riding, being very well sprung, and 


, 


WITH SUN AND RAIN BLINDS EXTENDED. 
we can do any distance, but the most 
comfortable pace was found to be about 
twelve miles per hour; all hills were 
also easily mounted, although some of 
those on Exmoor had grades of 1 in 4, 
which would have been almost impos- 
sible with a horse van. 

The van was built for me by Messrs. 
Mullett and Sons, Bristol, who carried 
out my plans in a most satisfactory way. 

There is not a caravanner who will 
not read with interest the following out- 
InD. line of a tour made by Mr. E. 

evon- ° 
shireand Arundel Petter, of Bristol. It 
rn- is an excellent example of the 
=! kind of report wanted for 


these columns. We _ would especi- 
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ally call attention to what Mr. Petter 
says about pitch cards. He writes, 
under date of September 16th, last : 
On returning from my tour on 
Saturday last, I found my copy ot 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED awaiting 
me and of course at once read “ Caravan 
Notes.” There I found that I, with 
others, came under the lash for not 
sending in pitch cards, but really one 
of the joys of caravanning to me is to 
get away from the inkpot. However, 
I filled in my cards, en route, in pencil, 
and have, since my, return, amplified 
them, and now have pleasure in sending 
you the lot. JI trust that they will 
prove useful, and that other members 
will make amends in the same way. 
It may prove of interest to say my 
tour was from Bristol to Exeter by the 
main road, thence to Teignmouth ; this 
we covered in four days, doing 25, 25, 
19, 25 miles per day. From Teign- 
mouth we turned northward, skirting the 
eastern and then the northern sides 
ot Dartmoor, going through Moreton- 


hampstead and Okehampton, then to 


Holsworthy, and Bude on the north 
Cornish coast. This was a fine trip, but 
the roads bad. We, however, reached 
Bude (from Teignmouth) in five days, 
doing 17, 11, 15, 11, 12 miles each day 
respectively. Here we pitched for a few 
days. Our next lap was from Bude 
to Saunton (between Barnstaple and 
Ilfracombe —a lovely quiet seaside 
place with fine golf links and good bath- 
ing), and this was a grand bit of country 
including Hartland, Clovelly, Bide- 
ford, and all the “‘ Westward Ho!”’ ro- 
mantic spots. This we covered in four 
days, doing 11, I1, 11, 20 miles per 
day. From Saunton we chose the 
Exmoor route home. This was very fine, 
but very rough, as our trace-horses 
—noted on the pitch cards—will show. 
We passed through Bratton- Fleming, 
Challacombe, Simonsbath, Exford, Cut- 
combe, Timberscombe, and down into 
the main road at Dunster, thence via 
Bridgwater to Bristol. This took us six 
days, doing 19, 17, 22, 13, 17, 15 
miles on the respective days. I must 
add I had a splendid driver and as good 
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a horse. Were any member driving 
himself he would have found this tour 
hard work. We averaged 13 miles 
every day for the 25 days we were out, 
but seeing we rested six full days, it 
makes an average of nearly 17 miles 
for each touring day. This is quite 
enough, but seeing we all (including 
the horse) returned better than we 
started, I do not think it was too much. 
I enjoyed the touring days more 
than the camping days. I found when 
pitched we were all more fidgety — 
harder to please—inclined to consider 
appearances more, etc., etc., but in 
obeying “the call of the road ”"—wet or 
fine—rough or smooth—we were as 
happy as could be. I wonder if others 
have had this experience. So that my 
advice to caravanners is “go.” I think 
I remember R. L. Stevenson says he 
travels not to go anywhere, but to go. 
Could you not induce members, I 
was going to say a// members, to give 
an outline of their tours. I, for one, 
should read all with great interest. 
As to the cost; we have no standard 
of requirements in the matter of per- 
sonal expenditure, so I cannot see that 
figures would be of any service, but for 
horse-keep. I paid 38s. for the 25 days, 
just 1s. 6d. per day. I had a large 
sack prepared before leaving with an 
iron ring strongly sewn to each corner. 
This was filled with oats and bran, 
bought as required, and hitched up 
under the van. The horse was fed very 
liberally and stabled every night with 
a good bed. 
I paid nothing for pitches, but usually 
paid 1s. per night for the horse’s stab- 
ling, water supply, etc. 


An illustrated pamphlet, entitled 
“ Caravanning,” is published by the 
Club and can be obtained at the office, 
358, Strand, price 3d., or by post for 
4d. In this little booklet many hints 
concerning the pastime will be found, 
and anyone thinking of taking a holi- 
day in that manner may with advan- 
tage obtain a copy. It contains also 
particulars of the Club ani form of 
application for membership. 
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By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


great annual Motor Exhibition 
at Olympia. Contrary to what 
has obtained in Paris, the automobile 
trade has risen as one man and ably 

The Supported the efforts of the 

Oympia organisers. The hall has been 
[Exhibition.improved of late, the annexe 
now being thrown into the main build- 
ing, which does away with the sense 
of being “shelved that some firms 
felt on previous occasions. Every avail- 
able inch of space has been taken by 
representative firms. We refer to some 
ot the exhibits on page 201. 

That handmaid to motoring, aviation, 
has made remarkable progress this year. 

The Blackpool meeting has 
Svetation been a fitting crown to the 
rospects, — 

sport on this side of the 
Channel, arid though at the time these 
notes were written it was still in pros- 
pect, the entries were good enough to 
show that our own country is taking a 
practical interest in aviation. One had 
only to visit the recent aéro- 
nautical salon at Paris to see 
what improvements have lately 
been made in flying machines. 
No longer are we, it seems, to 
be content with heavy and 
clumsy designs, or inefficient 
engines. The latter in particu- 
lar were really excellent in the 
majority of instances, and we 
can now rely on having a light 
engine which will be powerful 
and reliable. 

Extraordinary enthusiasm 
has been aroused in flying 
machines within 
the last few months. 
To tell of all the 
remarkable performances to 
their credit would take too 
long, as they have been so numerous as to 
fill columns every week. What is even a 
better criterion still of their real value is 
the interest taken in the science by all 
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the chief European Governments. In 
most cases large sums have been set 
aside by them for experiments with 
flying machines, while Germany has 
actually raised the enormous sum of 
£400,000 in addition to the official 
grant. In France there are prizes to 
the value of £50,000, and even Russia 
is following the same course. As to 
ourselves, we make a rather sorry pic- 
ture compared with other nations, but 
hopes are entertained that we will soon 


have something to our credit. During 
the last few weeks, however, Mr. 
Moore-Brabazon has made _ several 
flights a few miles in length on 


a French machine, and is likely to do 
much better still with a little more 
practice. 

The increase of motor-touring is un- 
precedented, and is due to a natural 
law, that. of man’s innate 
gregariousness, his fondness 
for fhe company of his 
When one is motoring one 


Sociable 
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kind. 





A 15-18 H.P. FOUR-CYLINDER BEDFORD RACER. 


Bouttwoop (Manager) and Mr. J. Epwarp 


need know no solitude “two in the 
tonneau, and another beside. you on 
the seat in front—a _ well-assorted 
couple of couples—and one may 
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make the most ideal trip imaginable,” 

says an author. “Each can talk to 

the others, or all can talk at once, 

which is more often the case. It is 

most enjoyable, plenty to see, ex- 

hilarating motion, jolly company, 

absolute independence, and a _ wide 

radius of action. What other mode of 

travel can combine all these joys?’ 
A very good programme had been 

arranged for the last meeting on 

Brooklands the Brooklands’ Track. 
October With more events than 

Programme. ever, suited to all kinds of 

competitors as 

well as being 

interesting to 

the public, it 

should please 

everyone. 

Motor-cycles, 

too, are receiv- 

ing a good deal 

of attention from 

the committee 


this year, four or 
five events being 


held specially 
for them. There 
were two im- 
portant improve- 
ments to be seen 
in the pro- 
gramme, one is 
that all the 
events were 
short, none being 
more than two 
laps, or five miles 
each, the other the exclusion of cars of 
more than 26 h.p. in the majority of the 
races. This means that the public can 
follow the competitors more easily when 
they are “lapped” than used to be the 
case, while there is far less danger of 
accidents. 
The introduction of a reliable high- 
tension magneto has done a great deal 
Improve- tO improve motor-cycles. Ac- 
mentsin Cumulators cannot stand 
Ignition. the vibration, proving in fact 
utterly useless for touring. Modern 
magnetos, however, are as reliable as 
can be, though most makers persist in 


MR. WORMALD’S 8 H.P. 1899 DAIMLER CAR. 
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leaving them entirely unprotected. And 
as these instruments are usually fitted in 
front of the engine where they are sub- 
jected to wind and weather, this care- 
lessness is sheer folly. 

Motor-cycling has received a great 
impulse of late by the efficient light- 
~ Light- weight machine now on the 

weights market, on the one hand, 

Popular. and the free engines and 
variable gear, fitted to the heavier 
types, on the other. As to which is 
the better must be left to individual 
choice — each has its merits, but in 
my opinion the 
light-weight, 
when not carried 
to an extreme, 
is more likely to 
suit average 
riders. At any 
rate, there is 
no longer any 
need to fear 
that the  pur- 
chase of a 
motor-cycle will 
give the owner 
cause for regret, 
for a little judici- 
ous enquiry will 
soon show what 
type of machine 
is best adapted 
for a particular 
purpose. 

Mr. Wor- 
mald’s 8 hp. 
Daimler car is a 
striking example of the material and work- 

manship which has always 
oe characterised Daimler pro- 
ducts. Built in 1899, this 
car has travelled over 40,000 miles with- 
out an involuntary stop. Mr. Wormald 
informs us that the car is still in constant 
service, being used by him every day 
for business purposes. Mr. Wormald 
recently made a holiday tour, during each 
week covering over 500 miles, and on 
two occasions covered over 150 miles per 
day. The car will make 20 miles per 
hour, and recently climbed Edge Hills 
with six passengers up. 
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The eighth annual exhibition of motor- 
cars and accessories opens at Olympia on 
the 12th of this month for 
nine days. Something like 
three hundred firms will be 
exhibiting cars and accessories, among 
them being the leaders of the Automobile 
world. England is unusually well repre- 
sented, no less than sixty-one firms deal- 
ing in complete cars being on view. 
France comes next with twenty-three, 
America and Switzerland have four each, 


Olympia 
Motor Show. 


THE NEW 


Belgium and Italy three, while Austria 
and Germany have one each. 

Among the well known British cars at 
Olympia the Star and Little Briton are 


worthy of attention. A new 
comer as cars go, the Briton 
has nevertheless made a very 
good debut figuring uncommonly well in 
some recent events. Nor is its other 
relative at all behind it, for at the last 
Brooklands Meeting Mr. Lisle’s 19 h.p, 
Star won the October Senior handicap at 
the extraordinary speed of 6; miles an 
hour. And this is only in keeping with 
the good opinion formed of it by the 
Royal Automobile Club which has at 


A Speedy 
Britisher. 
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least three of the makes in its official 
service. 

Among the novelties at the Exhibition 

is the 17 h.p. Maudslay. This enterpris- 

ing firm are never tired of 

meeting the wishes of the 

public and in view of the. 

growing demand for smaller powers 

promptly set to work to meet it. Asa 

result a charming little replica of the 

famous Maudslay Car has now appeared, 

in which I recently had the pleasure of a 


15 H.P. ROVER. 


5° mile run. Studying the user's interest, 
the. Maudslay Motor Co. make accessi- 
bility of the engine and other mechanism 
a prominent feature in their cars, and 
that they are right any one who has done 
much driving must admit. 

The new Maudslay has another value 
in its excellent springing. In this respect 
it is far in advance of the majority of 
cars, for when I tried it over what were 
tracks of the roughest description the car 
“lided over them quite gently. This 
model is of course a good deal lighter 
than the larger ones, which means low 
running costs and long life for the tyres. 
The automobile is very handsome, and 
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designed, moreover, on graceful lines 
that cannot fail to appeal to the ladies. 

Following on the successes with the 
larger models, the Daimler Company are 

going to exhibit a smaller 
~ on powered car with the now 
* famous Knight engine in place 
of the poppet valve type. Experience has 
shown that the Knight motor develops 
so much power for its size as to make it 
one of the most efficient engines ever 
known. The latest production of the 
noted Daimler is a well finished article, 
and though nominally rated at 15 hp. 
develops considerably more. 

The new engine has, moreover, certain 
features peculiarly its own, one being its 
remarkable silence. Indeed, as now con- 
structed, the motor is practically in- 
audible, so that it is anything but easy at 
times to tell if the engine is running. 
The firm are also introducing a small 
six-cylinder car of the same type and rated 
at 30 h.p. This should form an ideal 
combination for town work and touring, 
making it practically unnecessary to use 
any speed but the highest. 

Keen motorists have frequently been 
heard to express their pleasure at the 

revival of the old-established 

An Old name of Argyll. The new 

Friend in : — 

New Form. Company, while retaining the 

good features of the older 
Argyll cars, have introduced numerous 
improvements which place the 1910 cars 
of this make in the front rank of motor- 
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ing. Indeed when we consider their low 
prices it is surprising that so fine an 
article is placed within the reach of the 
man of moderate means. The recent 
improvements include a quiet engine, 
one of unusual “life” by the way, a 
cleverly thought-out transmission system, 
and such comfortable upholstering as to 
make long distance touring a _ real 
pleasure. 

As an interesting illustration of the 
way in which descriptive titles some- 

ef times stick to an object the 

. ae well-known Adams cars are a 

© Push. ‘ : 

case in point. The phrase 

“pedals to push” conveys to the average 
person a very clear idea of the method of 
gear-changing adopted in the Adams 
Cars, one, by the way, which is so simple 
that a dusky potentate of Central Africa 
was able to handle one he recently pur- 
chased, with surprising ease. Yet old- 
fashioned ideas are difficult to overcome, 
and there is still a larger proportion of 
the public who will have sliding gears. 
With a view to catering for this class the 
Adams Company are introducing at 
Olympia a new model, which embodies 
all the excellent points that have gained 
favour in the past, as well as the “ gate” 
system of gear change. Those people, 
then, who want a _ sound, durable, 
handy article, designed on up-to-date 
lines and abreast of the times, will 
not go far wrong in selecting the 1910 
Adams, 














13) in the Royal Art Gallery, Dresden. 
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THE HOLY NIGHT. 


From the painting by Carlo Maratti (1625 





